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by Mark Beittel 


On Thursday, October 20, the UC Board 
of Regents’ Special Committee on Social 
Responsibility met for the first time. The 
establishment of this Committee by the Regents 
has been viewed by many people as the 
Regents’ response to student demands that 
the University review its investment policies. 

The Special Committee was formed last 
month and charged with two tasks: first, 
drafting a statement defining the principles 
that should govern the University’s invest- 
ment policies in the area of social responsi- 
bility; and second, to consider whether or not 
to recommend that a permanent advisory 
committee be established by the Regents to 
advise them on social responsibility. 

Regents Stanley Sheinbaum, William Wilson, 
and Robert Reynolds were appointed by 
Regents’ Chairperson William Coblentz to 
serve on the Special Committee. Coblentz, 
UC President Saxon, and Governor Brown 
are voting ex officio members of the Committee. 
Governor Brown was the only Committee 
member not in attendance at the first meeting. 

Liberal and conservative positions on the 


question of social responsibility crystalized 
early in the meeting. The liberals clearly 
support the formation of a permanent advisory 
committee on social responsibility but wonder 
whether such a committee can be effective. 
Regent Scheinbaum, for instance, stated in 
his opening remarks that the track record of 
advisory committees on social responsibility 
at other institutions was “‘not very distinguished.” 
Sheinbaum expressed his concern that any 
advisory committee the Regents set up “not 
be cosmetic” and have “some effect on the 


Regents’ decisions.” 


The conservative members of the Special 
Committee were upfront in their opposition to 
the formation of an effective advisory com- 
mittee. Regent Wilson opposed the formation 
of any permanent committee on social respon- 
sibility and said that “starting right now I’!] let 
you know that I'll vote against it.” Regent 
Reynolds voiced the conservatives’ concern 
when he stated that a broad-based advisory 
committee might be dominated by people 


“who were really thinking more in terms of 


change for changes sake because of the things 
they believe rather than having the sense of 
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REGENTS DISCUSS INVESTMENTS 


responsibility they should have to the University.” 

Both liberal and conservative members of 
the Special Committee did agree, however, 
that a permanent advisory committee, if indeed 
one is formed, should be limited in function to 
advising the Regents on how shareholders re- 
solutions should be voted. The advisory com- 
mittee would not be allowed to investigate 
alternatives to the Regents’ current practice 
of investing University funds primarily in 
U.S. corporations nor would the advisory 
committee advise the Regents on specific 
stock transactions. 

The members of the Committee also agreed 
not to. discuss whether the Regents should 
divest the University of its holdings of stock in 
corporations doing business in South Africa. 
Regent Sheinbaum stated that “I do not 
believe that the Special Committee should, in 
the short time of its proposed life, concern 
itself with South Africa per se but I think that 
the specter of South Africa...will be hanging 
over us.” Regent Wilson put it somewhat 
differently when he said “I would hope that 
we (the Regents) have put the South African 


3 


situation to bed at our last meeting for at least 
along time.” Regents Reynolds and Coblentz 
expressed their agreement with Wilson’s view. 

The only concrete measure voted on at the 
meeting was a request that the Board allocate 
the Special Committee funds to hire an outside 
consultant. But even this simple action was 
controversial, with one Committee member 
insisting that an outside consultant was a 
waste of Regential funds. Over this member’s 
objections, however, the request for funds for 
an outside corisultant was granted by the full 
Board at its Friday meeting. 

It remains to be seen whether the Special 
Committee can do anything else besides hire 
a consultant. On the one hand the Committee 
is already polarized over some of the issues 
facing it, while on the other hand a consensus 
exists among most if not all Committee members 
that the Regents should not make far-reaching 
changes in their investment practices. Despite 
the formation of a Special Committee on Social 
Responsibility by the Regents, a socially 
responsible investment policy for the University 
still appears to be a long way off. 


SIMPLIFYING OFF CAMPUS HOUSING 


by Laura Breslaw 


Among the setbacks to living off campus 
are these two problems: finding a reasonable 
place to settle, and tenant-landlord relations. 
With solutions to the former far off the beaten 
track, the creation of new mediary services to 
insure cooperation and understanding between 
the tenant and landlord has helped clarify 
some of the “grey areas” of rental housing 
agreements. 

Susan Baer, Coordinator of Off Campus 
Housing, sees the role of her understaffed 
operation as “trying to make housing the least 
possible hassle for students living off campus.” 
Baer acts as a “‘bridge’’ between students and 
landlords to “encourage the goodwill of the 
students.” 

“The ideas,” Baer says, “is to minimize 
disputes and complications between the two 
parties. The more landlords pleased with 
student conduct, the more landlords are likely 
to relist with our services.” 

Since the creation of her office about a year 
ago, the former UC student has been active in 
alleviating some of the problems of rental 
housing. Working in conjunction with the 
Rental Information and Mediation Service, 
(RIMS), a free, nonbiased service of the city 
of Santa Cruz, the two agencies mediate, 
resolve conflicts, distribute rental informa- 
tion and occassionally set up workshops for 
Home Finders and troubled tenants. 

RIMS, unlike the University Off Campus 
Housing Office, caters to the landlord needs 
as well. Although landlords make up only 20 
to 25 per cent of their clientele, the 35 
mediators and 6 office volunteers serving 

RIMS recognize that both tenant and land- 
lord needs must be dealt with in resolving 
disputes. 

A further difference between the two 
services is the role they seek to play in the 
Santa Cruz community. While Baer aims at 

‘preventing disputes between landlords and 


tenants, RIMS assumes a greater mediatory role 
Scott Coltrane, a worker for RIMS, explained 


that “while RIMS seeks to educate people in 
their rights and responsibilities in a rental 
agreement,...a majority of our cases (one out 
of forty) deal with mediation and conflict 
resolution.” 

However, both Coltrane and Baer are limited 
in their advisory roles. Since neither agency 
can act in the capacity of an attorney they 
can't give legal counsel; however, they do 
clarify options and advise which is preferable. 

If someone calls on the phone or walks in 


the door with a problem, says Coltrane, ‘“‘we 
can’t give the legal code... but there are 
certain tricks on how to negotiate. For instance 
we can read from the Civil Codes and the 
California Tenants Handbook, tell them fair 
practices and what to expect where there are 
grey areas. We are well suited to mediation.” 

Although RIMS tries to encourage self— 
determination in negotiation and conciliation, 
in cases that extend beyond mediation there 
are services for arbitration and fact-finding to 
arrest conflict resolution through legal action. 
According to Coltrane, RIMS is usually 
successful in dealing with three-fourths of 
their cases. 

In order to make more efficient use of their 
resources, the University Off Campus Housing 
Office and RIMS have pooled their efforts to 
organize and distribute educational materials. 

Pamphlets on deposit returns, a landlord’s 
right to enter and a tenant’s right to privacy, 
the eviction process and repairs are available 

free at either agency. 
Baer has also designed the following services 


to facilitate the role of the owner of a student 
rental: 


1. A free rental listing service 

2. Referral to housing related services in 
the Santa Cruz area 

3. Linking landlords and students whose 
needs are complementary in nature, in ac- 
cordance with fair renting practices 

4. An advanced rental arrangement form 
for landlords to indicate rental opportunities 
prior to the “September Housing Rush”’ 

5. A rental Agreement — a legally binding 
contract intended to “‘help promote harmony 
by clarifying the rights, duties and respon- 
sibilities of property owners, managers and 
renters.” Included is an inventory checklist to 
alleviate disputes on housing conditions upon 
departure 

6. Aroomate preference file to help match 
complementary mates 

7. A tenant application form outlining areas 
of information — i.e. name, address, employment 
and references — for landlord reference and 


security 

8. An apartment Directory to be available 
next fall with information on rent costs, 
utilities, pet policies and other related con- 
siderations to see if apartment lifing is pre- 
ferable to houses 

With both services in the early stages of 
development and operating on limited funds 
the UC Off Campus Housing Office drawing 
support from University Registration fees 
and RIMS bolstering their costs through 
revenue sharing funds from the county and 
Housing Development Funds from the city — 
it is hard to fill all the gaps between tenant and 
landlord. But through the University Off 
Campus Housing Office and the Rental Infor- 
mation and Mediation Service, gaps in com- 
munication and lack of knowledge are being 
abridged through what Coltrane calls “‘band— 
aid services.” 

“We can’t alleviate the housing situation,” 
he explains, however both Coltrane and Baer 
share in their concern to “help make students 
find housing more enjoyable and agreeable”’. 


A Summer on the Hill 


by Susan Albert 


Last March I left the “‘City on the Hill’’ for 
“Capitol Hill’ to begin an internship for 
Congressman Leon Panetta. Leaving my 
studies behind in Santa Cruz, I had the 
opportunity to discover what it really meant 
to work “‘on the Hill.” 

Congressman Panetta’s office was not what I 
had expected a Congressional office to look 
like. Pictures of the impressive Cannon House 
Office Building were misleading. The office 
was not pretentious and would not compare 
to the President’s oval office. For a staff of 


only eight people, the office was modest if 


size as well as appearance. 

As one of the three interns in the office, I 
was assigned to work for the Legislative 
Assistant whose area of specialization was in 
veterans’ and international affairs. Not having 
any prior background, I was prepared to learn 
as much as I could about these issues. The 
best way to begin was by answering constituent 
letters on these subjects. 


While the main duty of the interns in the 
office is drafting constituent correspondence, 
it is not the only type of work that is done. 
Interns help with press releases, prepare 
memos on various pieces of legislation, and 


work on various projects as they arise. These 
projects may involve researching the types of 
emergency drought assistance that are available, 
or investigating the types of grants and loans 
that are available to either constituents or 
localities. No matter what the work involves, 
it really depends on each intern and how 
much energy and initiative they are willing to 
put forth, to make this a worthwhile experience. 

While walking down the corridors, I noticed 
that the doors to all Congressional offices 
were open. This openness didn’t extend be- 
yond the outer doors and into other offices. 
Each office, a self-contained unit, had very 
little contact with other offices on the same 
hall, much less in other office buildings. The 
only real interaction was in the Capitol Build- 
ing when the House and Senate were in 
session. 

There are few times that the galleries are 
full and all the Representatives are present in 
the House Chambers. One of those rare 
occasions was during the heated debates 
about the use of Medicare funds for abortion. 
As Members of Congress were yielded time 
to debate this controversial issue, the momen- 
tum of excitement from the floor as well as the 
galleries welled up. The tension began to 
build and climaxed in an uproar as Congress- 


woman Fenwick of New Jersey was interrupted 
by the Conservative Republican from Califomia, 
Congressman Dornan. 


Feeings about Leon Panetta were not just 
confined to our office. He is admired and held 
in high regard by his fellow colleagues. 
Elected as Chairman of the Freshman Caucus, 
Panetta played an instrumental role in pushing 
for a stronger code of Congressional ethics and 
in working toward the necessary reforms to 
create a more efficient and effective government. 


Leaving Washington behind, traveling by 
bus across the country, I began collecting my 
thoughts about this internship experience and 
what it meant to me. Living in a new and 
stimulating environment, learning about the 
political process and working in a warm, 
open and friendly office was enough to make 
me want other Santa Cruz students to share in 
this experience. With the cooperation of 
Leon Panetta’s office and Marilyn Cantlay, 
the UCSC Research co—cordinator, two stu- 
dents will be selected each quarter to intern in 
Washington. If you are at all interested, you 
should contact Marilyn Cantlay, Library 
Room 290. Applications for winter quarter 
are due November 14. 


UCSC & CHINA—A C 


by David Yang 

While Sino—American relations bog down 
for the umpteenth time since the “ping-pong” 
rapprochement grabbed headlines in 1971, 
the special relationship which UCSC enjoys 
with the Chinese government will gain a 
further strengthening early next week when 
the Fifth UCSC-China Delegation arrives in 
Peking. For the following twenty-five days. 
the group — an assortment of teachers, staff 
workers, students, and alumni from our campus 
community — will be treated as foreign guests 
of the government’s official*travel bureau. 
Similar to previous delegations, the frenetic 
itinerary begins in the ancient northern capital, 
continues along the main railway lines through 
the nation’s industiral heartlands, and ends at 
the modest border crossing between Canton 
and the British colony of Hong Kong. 

The small explosion of American friend- 
ship delegations visiting China in the past few 
years can be attributed, for the most part, to 
the international politicking of Richard Nixon and 
Henry Kissinger. The well-remembered prime- 
time scenes of President Nixon clinking glasses 
with the late Premier Chou En—lai paved the 
way, however haltingly, for a lessening of Sino- 
American hostilities which had festered since 
the founding of the People’s Republic in 1949 
and the subsequent Korean War. 

In the specific case of UCSC-China ties, the 
formation of the original delegation in the spring 
Of 1972, while similarly obliged to the diplomatic 
doings of the Nixon/Kissinger duo, grew out 
of a-less glamorous set of causes. In fact, on 
investigating the delegation’s origins, a circuitous 
route can be traced all the way to the Oval 
Office during the height of the Vietnam War. 

Though the story is long and leads us far 
astray from our idyllic hill, it is well worth a 
recounting on this anniversary of sorts. 

After narrowly defeating Hubert Humphrey 
in 1968, Richard Nixon entered the White 
House on a pledge to phase out U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam. The new President’s National 
Security Adviser selection of Harvard profes- 
sor Henry Kissinger, who was well known in 
political science circles for his writings on 
waging limited warfare in a nuclear age, 
should have signalled to the American public 
that they were in for a long ride. In one 
academic piece written in the late fifties, 
Professor Kissinger asserted: ““‘We can make 
a Strategy of limited war stick only if we leave 
no doubt about our readiness and our ability 
to face a final showdown.” 

A decade later, these ideas were to form the 
basis of the peace — or, more aptly, war—plans 
in the newly-formed Republican administra- 
tion. The dual strategy was, on the one 
hand, to create the illusion that the President 
was ending the war, while, on the other hand, 
to show North Vietnam’s patrons — the Soviet 
Union and, to a lesser extent, China — that 
America’s will should not be questioned. The 
Nixon/Kissinger plan of bombing the enemy 
all the way to the negotiating tables in Paris 
revealed a questionable logic. Over the objec- 
tions of both the State and Defense Depart- 
ments, the imperial pair targeted neighboring 
Cambodia as the stage on which to enact 
America’s machismo play for its superpower 
audience. For the small neutral kingdom of 
the Khmer people, the Administration’s two— 
faced “‘Vietnamization” policy was to leave a 
legacy of unquestionable destruction. 

At the time, Cambodia was ruled by Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk. Vain and autocratic, the 
diminuitive French-educated prince had never- 
theless succeeded in maintaining his country’s 

neutral course since his ascension to the 
throne in 1952. His hobbies of playing jazz 
and directing films reflected a stable nation 
that enjoyed a self-sufficient agricultural sector. 
With this serene background, Sihanouk posed 
as an unlikely figure to have to confront the 
cold determination of Nixon and Kissinger. 
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Since the entry of American ground troops 
into the Vietnam War during the Johnson 
years, Prince Sihanouk had to accept, with a 
nervous one eye closed, the North Vietnamese 
extension of the Ho Chi Minh Trail into 
eastern Cambodia, lest he anger the Hanoi 
leadership into aiding the handful of insurgents 
in his own country. When Nixon ordered the 
secret bombing of these Cambodian supply 
sanctuaries in February 1969, less than a 
month after his inauguration, Sihanouk’s fragile 
neutrality was shattered — both literally and 
figuratively — by the silver precision of 
American B-52’s. 

Ironically, the furtive air invation—chrono- 
logically, the first of Nixon’s subsequent 
impeachment counts — served only to drive 


’ the Communist troops deeper into Cambodia, 


further undermining the kingdom’s crumbling 
neutrality. The frustrated prince, despite rising 
criticism from his right wing who were concemed 
that the influx of North Vietnamese would 
trigger a resurgence of Communist activity in 
Cambodia, refrained from publicly censuring 
either Hanoi or Washington. Finally, in March 
of 1970 — after a full year of American 
bombing, Prince Sihanouk set out to Peking 
and Moscow with the hope that Messrs. Mao 
and Brehznev could rein in the North 
Vietnamese troops. While in Moscow, the 
tubby monarch was deposed by his impatient 
defense minister, Marshall Loft Nol, in a 
bloodless coup. 

Lon Nol proved to be an enthusiastic 
addition to Nixon’s ‘‘anti-guerilla theater’ 
troupe. His ardent anti-Communism, coupled 
with increasing American military aid, led to 
a swift polarization of the hitherto peaceful 
country. Disaffected Cambodians flocked to 
join the Khmer Rouge (Sihanouk’s own appel- 
lation for the small band of Communist insur- 
gents); similarly, the size of Lon Nol’s national 
forces tripled with the use of “volunteers.” A 
bloody communal war ensued. 

The tragedy of the Cambodian people’s 
helpless plunge into the Indochina War is 
well documented elsewhere. In fact, the rami- 
fications of Nixon’s intervention into Cambodia 
are still playing themselves out today within 
the silent borders of the renamed state of 
Kampuchea. However, for the purpose of our 
tale, we need to follow the fortunes of our 
exile—bound prince. 

Because of the numerical smallness of the 
Khmer Rouge before the American invasion, 
the then—Chinese Premier Chou En-—lai had 
viewed Prince Sihanouk, despite his anti— 
Communism, as an able leader in terms of 
contributing to a stable Asia. So, the deposed 
Sihanouk was invited by Chou to establish a 
government-in-exile — the first the Chinese 
had ever allowed in Peking. Soon afterwards, 


Sihanouk, possibly as his part of the bargain ° 


that was struck with Chou, announced the 
formation of a Cambodian Nationa! Liberation 
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Amny in joint cooperation with the North 
Vietnamese and the Khmer Rouge. 

As both sides had to swallow their dislike 
of the other, the alliance was certainly one of 
convenience. The prince knew he could gain 
his passage home only by relying on the 
firepower of the Khmer Rouge; the leadership 
of the Khmer Roiuge knew that the monarch’s 
Support was indispensable in winning the 
support of the peasantry. 

In the meantime, the homesick little prince 
lived quite well. For example, nine chefs, a 
brigade of white-smocked Chinese servants, 


and a newly-constructed heated swimming - 


pool were added to the already palatial former 


embassy with which Sihanouk and his wife : 


were provided. Two huge portraits, one of 
Chairman Mao and the other of the prince 
himself, were hung at the building’s. front 
hallway. And, most importantly for us, the 
prince brought along his own French physician 
who operated a clinic in southern France. 

The family background of this Dr. Pathe, 
though interesting in itself, provides a key link 
in our story. In the forties, the doctor’s father 
had produced “Pathe Newsreels” — a large 
enterprise which developed a wide distribution 
in theaters throughout Western Europe and 
the U.S. Presumably, though this is a bit of 
extrapolation on my part, Dr. Pathe’s mother, 
after her husband’s death, moved to Hollywood 
in order to supervise the firm’s stateside 
operations. 

Here, our story takes a twist towards home: 
Orange County, California. Wanting to study 
in the U.S., Dr. Pathe’s son, Bernard, chose 
southern California because of the proximity 
of his grandmother. In early 1972, Bernard 
enrolled at Orange County’s community college. 
After Nixon’s travelling circus — replete with 
show-stopping acts like Barbara Walters 
anchoring NBC’s TODAY program amidst 
the bustle of a Peking marketplace — had 
returned home, Dr. Pathe felt it might be nice 
if his own son could get into the friendship act. 
After all, his royal patient had spent many 
memorable days recuperating at the Pathe 
villa on the Riviera. Surely, the prince could 
muster up a favor or two for his loyal healer. 
Upon securing the approval of Prince Sihanouk 
who in turn sold the idea to the Chinese, Dr. 
Pathe dashed a letter off to California, informing 
Bemard of the good news. 

With great haste, the young Frenchman 
excitedly set out to recruit his delegation from 
the student body of the small college. Surpris- 
ingly, Bernard ran into unforseen trouble. 
Although today an American citizen’s access 
to China is widening, one would have thought 
that in 1972 an offer to visit the mysterious 
Middle Kingdom would have been irresistible. 
especially after the great publicity given by 
the Nixon entourage to such hot spots as the 

Great Wall and the Summer Palace. But, let's 
not forget Bernard’s locale at the time. 
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Bernard’s problem was not so much in 
attracting interested people but in obtaining a 
willing sponsor for the delegation. The presi- 
dent of the Orange County college refused 
outright to have the name of his school 
associated with such a trip. 

For the inhabitants of conservatism’s last 
territorial bastion, not even the sight of 
Richard Nixon feasting on Peking Duck (and 
liking it) could bring them to sanction a visit to 
the Red capital of the yellow world. Anyways, 
Richard Nixon turned soft on communism 
long ago; Ronald Reagan had already donned 
the Orange County crown. Meanwhile, 
Bernard continued searching. 

At a neighborhood bar one evening, Bernard 
met a UCSC student, John Wagner, who was 
currently home for quarter break. Curious 
about the proposed journey, the Santa Cruzan 
suggested that Bernard travel up the coast to 
Monterey Bay, where “China” and “socialism” 
were positive — not pejorative — words in the 
local political dialect. In fact, John predicted 
that Bernard might just possibly round up 
enough of the resident radicals to make a go of 
the trip. 

Once in Santa Cruz, Bernard’s next problem 
was to gain admission to the university. After 
informing the administration of his unique 
liason with China, the relieved Bernard was 
allowed to enter UC on the basis of a “special 
admissions” program whith made allowances 
for just such extraordinary cases. In the 
spring, Bernard and his erstwhile drinking 
partner, John, put together a small group of 
amateur China-watchers from within the 
campus community. Thus, the UCSC-China 
Friendship Delegation was born (or so goes 
the story—legend handed down over the years). 

A few months later, the delegation received 
its baptism when on August 1, under the 
muggy skies of southern China, the ten 
Californians and one Frenchman crossed the 
Lo Wu footbridge into Canton province. 

Next Monday, when the Tokyo-to—Peking 
night flight touches down on Chinese soil, I 
doubt if any of the Santa Cruz passengers will 
pause to recount this uncanny constellation of 
coincidences. Nor, I bet, will their excitement 
allow them to whisper a thanks to our tale’s 
protagonist who, consciously or unwittingly, 
made possible their excursion. Richard Nixon 
is in self-exile in San Clemente. Henry 
Kissinger, busily preparing his memoirs, was 
barred by a faculty vote from teaching at 
Columbia University. Prince Sihanouk, initially 
billed as “head of state for life’ when the 
Khmer Rouge came to power in the spring of 
1974, has not been heard of for some time. 
Finally, Bernard Pathe retumed to France 
and, at last report, is selling perfume in Paris. 


Note: Next week. first-hand expertences of 
past delegations and a preview of the China 
which the fifth delegation will see. 
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LIFE DOWN ON THE FARM 


I have lived in this area for over three years, yet I am 
continually amazed by the natural beauty of this region and this 
campus. Recently, I discovered two spots where the people of 
this community have worked, with, not against, nature, to create 
sites of even greater beauty. The UCSC Farm and the flower 
garden, like the campus itself, represent new ways for people to 
interact with nature. 

The Garden, and especially the Farm, are far enough away 
from the central areas of campus that one could live here for 
quite a while without experiencing them. The Garden lies on the 
south slope below Merrill College and above Glenn Coolidge 
Drive right after it makes its sharp lefthand turn around 
Stevenson. The Garden consists of a patchwork of large, 
colorful flower beds bordered by fruit trees, ornamental shrubs, 
and vines, stone paths, and wood terraces. 

The Farm is nestled among the large oak trees at the base of 
the chancellor’s meadow near the lower quarry. For those who 
have driven down Hagar Drive and wondered “What are those 
strange wood buildings on the other side of the auarrv?”’ you 
may be comforted to know they are the Farm’s barn, office, and 
farm center. The best way to get to the Farm is via the bike path. 
From the entrance at the Carriage House, it’s a short walk, but if 
you start from the Performing Arts parking lot and walk by the 
University House and through the chancellor’s meadow, you 
will treat yourself to one of the best views of the Monterey Bay 
that this campus has to offer. ; 

The Garden was started by the pioneers of this campus in 
1967. Allan Chadwich, the Garden’s first manager, was a 
dynamic and charismatic personality, who based the project on 
“French-intensive bio-dynamic” methods of organic garden- 
ing. Professors would lecture in grubby jeans and workshirts so 
they could join students, digging in the beds and planting 
flowers. This popular project expanded in 1971 to start a 
vegetable garden in the lower campus that is now the Farm. 


FUTURE OF 


by Dave Chervin 

The future of the UCSC Farm is very uncertain at this time. 
Proposed directions range from building an expanded Organ- 
ized Research Unit (ORU), such as Lick Observatory, to 
plowing it under. The farm has been a political football over the 
last few years of declining budgets and changing student 
interests. Some decision about the future leadership, direction, 
and funding of the farm will be made this year, and if students 
have any interest in having a say about that future, they will 
have to voice their concerns soon. 

The Farm presents a number of difficult problems in the 
context of campus politics. The Farm is very expensive. It takes 
around $25,000 a year just to keep it afloat. If the Farm is to 
offer classes and do research, it will require a budget between 
$40,000 and $70,000 a year. Because of the expense of running 
the Farm, it has been something of a political liability to those 
administrators and faculty who have fought for it in the arena of 
the campus budgetary politics. 

Another of the Farm’s problems is that it doesn’t easily mesh 
into the academic mission of the university. It has traditionally 
been a recreational facility, and although classes have been 
taught there, they have not been taught in the usual manner. As 
College VIII Provost Ben Clark said, ‘‘Part of the beauty of the 
Farm lies in its unrelatedness to academia. It provides students 
and faculty opportunity to get away from the books and papers 
for a while to go out and do some healthful work out in the sun.” 

Another problem the Farm and Garden Project has had is the 
decreased visibility and accessibility that occurred when the 
project expanded to include the Farm in 1971. The report of the 
Farm and Garden Review Committee cites that: “When 
everyone worked at the Garden alone, anyone who 
entered the campus on Glenn Coolidge Drive im- 
mediately became aware of the beehive of activity on 
the hillside below Merrill College. They also could not 
but be impressed by the quality and quantity of the 
plantings. The addition of the Farm changed this. 
Although the Farm is a very interesting and worth- 
while project, it is visible only to those students and 
faculty who use the bicycle path. Work continues at 
the Garden, but not as extensively as in the past.” 

A related problem is the decline in student participation in the 
project in the seventies. The interest in pursuing alternative 
lifestyles has declined and more traditional academic pursuits 
seem to be more important to students now than they were back 
in the sixties when the Farm started. Although there is no 
concrete evidence, it seems that the number of students using 
the facilities has declined; yet whenever a class has been offered 
there, over a hundred people show up to take it. 


The Farm and Garden Project gained national notoriety for 
its unique methods and purposes. Unlike most college agri- 
cultural projects, which search for methods and machines to 
increase farm production, this project is dedicated to the idea 
that cultivation can be a means to achieve personal fulfillment. 


“The Farm is a place where students can develop a stronger § 


relationship to the environment through personal contact with 
living things,” said Steve Kaffka, who was manager of the Farm 
from its inception in 1971 until just last year. 

The Farm is based on a harmonistic, as opposed to an 
antagonistic, approach to cultivation. “We don’t want to make 
war on nature by bombing it with synthetic pesticides or 
fertilizers. We try to live with nature by using natural biological 
routes around such problems as pest and nutrients,” said 
Kaffka. 

The ‘“French-intensive-bio-dynamic” method produces a 
large amount of food or flowers from a small amount of natural, 
easily found resources. Intensive growth is achieved by culti- 
vating beds with evenly spaced plants so the leaves will 
overlap and take in all the sunlight which hits that plot of ground. 
A key part of the method involves the development of highly 
nutritious soil by the application of composted organic material. 
Few pesticides are used, and those that are used are organic 
substances such as nicotine sulphate. 

The Farm produces a large amount and variety of fruits and 
vegetables through this intensive growth method. The Farm 
cultivates an incredible five crops a year. From one acre, they 
produce enough vegetables to feed forty people for a year. 

The food that isn’t eaten by the workers or the Farm’s 
chickens and hogs is sold to campus and community organiza- 
tions. 

Jim Nelson, the manager of the Farm, and Orin Martin, the 
manager of the Garden, encourage everyone to come to the 
project and check it out. The project has a lot to offer students. 
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Managers Jim Nelson and Orin Martin 


Specifically, the Garden grows a lot of beautiful flowers that are 
free for the picking. Orin only asks that people pick in the 
morning and only in those flower beds marked with a wooden 
sign with a picture of a scissors carved on it. He suggests one 
bring a scissors or a knife to cut the stems and some kind of a 
container so they won’t wilt before you get home. If you come 
down to the Farm, you can trade your labor, or your money, for 
very tasty organically grown fruits and vegetables. 

The project provides a way for people to learn a great deal of 
technical information about organic gardening. By working 
out in the sun they get needed exercise and gain a sense of 
closeness with nature. As one worker put it, “If you do some 
work here, you can learn a lot about gardening, about nature, 
and about yourself.” 

The Farm and Garden have organized work days on Fridays 
and Saturdays, but as Jim said, ‘“Come down to the Farm 
anytime, and we'll get you involved with the project.”” For more 
information, you can give them a call at 423-2043. 


FARM PROJECT IN DOUBT 


The Farm has always gained a lot of support from the 
Chancellors. Dean McHenry had a strong personal interest in 
the project as he identified very strongly with being a farmer, 
and he devoted a great deal of time and energy in getting it 
established. The Farm has always relied heavily on the 
Chancellor’s discretionary fund for support. When McHenry 
was here he directed as much as $30,000 of his money to the 
Farm. Even with the declining budgets of the last few years, 
Angus Taylor spent $10,000 on it last year, and this year it 
received $8,000 in Chancellor’s discretionary funds. 

After McHenry left, College VIII agreed to take a three year 
stewardship of the Farm, which started in the summer of 1975. 
College VIII took on the Farm with some reservations since the 
support budget for the Farm is higher than the support budget 
for the whole college. If the Farm’s budget was added on to the 
college’s budget, College VIII’s budget request would more 
than double. Such a large request would invariably be denied, 
and the College’s budget would suffer along with the Farm So 
College VIII accepted the stewardship on the condition that the 
Farm’s budget would be a separate item to be submitted after 
the College’s budget request. 

“Although the Farm is not officially funded by College VIII, 
we have always funded it out of our back pocket when there 
were gaps that needed to be filled,’ said Provost Ben Clark. 
Last year, College VIII filled in the gaps to the tune of $8,000, 


-and this year they will spend at least $2,000. 


Last year, College VIII requested that the Farm be more 
formally incorporated in the university’s curriculum. College 
VIII was impressed by the turnout for the classes that had been 
offered at the Farm and the number of students who did 
independent studies there. At that time, Academic Vice Chan- 
cellor Eugene Cota-Robles ordered a formal review of the Farm 
and Garden Project. The Farm and Garden Review Committee 
was formed and issued a report. x 

Specifically, the Committee recommended a new instructor 

be hired for the Project. This person would have advanced 
knowledge of oranic gardening techniques and would become a 
part of the Environmental Studies faculty and a fellow of 
College VIII. He/she would teach classes half-time, and have 
managerial responsibility for the Project. His/her managerial 
duties would include raising grant funds and donations from 
outside sources. The Committee also recommended that two 
assistants who were “knowledgeable about horticulture, pre- 
pared to do considerable heavy labor, and be the type of persons 
who would enjoy working with and instructing students, faculty, 
and staff who come to assist in the Project” be hired, one to 
oversee operations at the Farm, the other at the Garden. 
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The Committee’s proposals quickly gained the support of 
Vice Chancellor Cota-Robles, but Robert Adams, Dean of 
Social Sciences, whose department would have to hire the new 
faculty member, did not support the proposal. “I just don’t seen 
the evidence of first-rate research and academic justification for 
expanding at the Farm at this time,” said Adams. “In times of 
declining enrollments and budgets, the Farm is just not a high 
enough priority for us to back into increasing its funding.” A 
new FTE (fulltime equivalence, academic faculty position) 
can’t be a high priority for the Environmental Studies depart- 
ment which is so strapped for FTEs they have cancelled all 
leaves and are still working with a 50 to 1 student/faculty ratio. 

“Everyone loves the Farm; it’s a beautiful project,” says 
Adams “but it is also a very expensive project, and I’m just not 
convinced that all that many students really benefit from it in 
relation to the amount of money we spend or it.” 

Ben Clark then took the proposal to the now defunct Council 
of Principle Administrative Officers and the Provost’s Council, 
but there was not a great deal of support for it within the 
academic community, so the proposal died. 

A new chancellor’s advisory committee has been formed to 
make a new recommendation for the Farm. There are a number 


of possible options. The Chancellor could assign an FTE tothe . 


Farm which would probably operate in the manner spelled out 
in last year’s proposal. The university could seek state funds to 
establish an Organized Research Unit (perhaps for alternative 
technology and attached to the ES board). It could remain a 
recreational facility supported by registration fee monies and 
perhaps attached to University Extension for academic offer- 
ings. And it could always be aborted and plowed under. 


A critical tactor for the Farm’s future will be the perceived 
amount of student interest in it. Perhaps the changing attitudes 
of students have increased the interest for the Farm as academic 
rather than a recreational facility. As one worker at the Farm 
put it, “this is something that is very hard to do in your spare 
time, but if there were classes here, you could really dedicate 
yourself to it.” 


Perhaps, as with many issues of the future of this campus, the 
new Chancellor may have the last say. Chancellor Sinsheimer 
has 21 new FTEs to allocate, and he hasn’t given much 
indication what he intends to do with them. As one Board 
Chairperson put it, “With that many FTEs, he can do anything, 
he would start his own law school.’ He could also allocate an 
FTE to the Farm, which would provide it with the ongoing 
support it needs to remain a viable project. 
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B of A Challenged on Apartheid 


by Sarah Bernstein 

A coalition of progressive church, labor 
and community groups have decided to take 
on the biggest bank in the world—the Bank of 
America. This colossus has 1,080 branches 
in California, to say nothing of the rest of the 
U.S. and has branch offices in 100 countries 
around the world. To name just a few of the 
interconnections, Bank of America has joint 
venture arrangements with 11 of the world’s 
20 largest banks, is a member of the Societe 
Financiers European whose shareholders 
make up one of the world’s most powerful 
banking groups, and is a member of ABECOR, 
world’s largest financial consortium. ; 

The B of A has often come under heavy 
public criticism for its domestic and interna- 
tional policies, but this is the first statewide 
campaign aimed at both. The campaign was 
organized in conjunction with the national 
campaign to stop bank loans to South Africa. 
The main focus in California is also South 
African loans, so the campaign is called $TOP 
BANKING ON APARTHEID. Several do- 
mestic issues will be stressed in order to show 
how many bank policies, such as redlining, 
and deficient Affirmative Action practices are 
the natural result of the role given banks in our 
present economic system. 

A brief explanation of the main activities 
being protested follows. 

South Africa 

South Africa has been borrowing heavily to 
finance massive development projects, such as 
railways and a harbor, and large increases in 
defense spending. U.S. banks have financed 
over $72 billion in loans in the last few years. 
As of April, 1977, the B of A has $188 million 
in outstanding loans to South African interests. 
These loans comprise approximately 10 per- 
cent of all direct loans from U.S. banks, and do 
not include loans made by interrelated consortia, 

like ABECOR, who: make similar trans- 
actions but are not subject to the same reporting 
requirements as national banks. 

Most of this money went to the South 
African Government, which uses such loans 
to cover its balance of payment deficit, the 
rest of the money going to public and private 
corporations. 

A related tactic, not to be forgotten when 
examining the logic behind the banks loans to 
South Africa is that 40% of the directors of B 
of A are directors of other U.S. corporations 
doing business in South Africa. 

Redlining 

Redlining is the illegal practice of denying 
loans to poor, often third world communities, 
and effectively forcing the decline of certain 
neighborhoods, mostly inner-city, ghetto- 
adjacent areas, sections undergoing racial 
change. Redlining practices are exposed by 
the fact that deposits made to the bank are 
much greater than loans made to the same 
neighborhood; thus there is a net drain of 
capital from the area. Homes and businesses 
deteriorate, as they can’t find financing for 
improvements. 

B of A denies that it redlines, but there is 
substantial evidence to the contrary. For 
example, although Oakland’s Flatlands 
contain 75% of the city’s population and 
80% of the total housing, B of A made only 


~ 36.5% of its Oakland loans to the Flatlands. 


The white middle and upper class in the 
Oakland hills received almost 7 times as 
many loans per person than in the F latlands, 
where 93% of the black population live. The 
bank refuses to release data that would 
substantiate their claim that they don’t prac- 
tice redlining. 
Affirmative Action 

Bank of America reports its Affirmative 
Action statistics in broad wage catagories 
under a single heading, such as Administrative 
Assistants. The salary of an administrative 
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assistant can range from $600. to approxi- 
mately $15,000. Consequently, there is no 
way of determining who is receiving the 
higher salaries nor whether the bank is actually 
increasing the number of women and minori- 
ties in the highest paying jobs. 

Likewise, the bank hires people who do not 
meet all qualifications in order to attain 
proper statistics. It then doesn’t provide up- 
grade training so that the individual is often 
fired or assigned to a lower position for not 
maintaining job quality. Thus Affirmative 
Action becomes a statistical sham. 

B of A has been asked to release more 
specific data on their employment practices. 
United California Bank and Wells Fargo 
have both made this type of data available; 
B of A continues to refuse. / 

Pensions and Unions 

The B of A is the third largest private 
employer in California. Their employee 
policy is: ‘““We will continue to review all 
policies related to personnel in order to assure 
that those policies effectively discourage un- 
ionization.” B of A has a history of illegally 
firing people interested in unionization. 

The bank holds 19 billion dollars in trust. 
Much of it belongs to the 2,400 employee 
accounts for other corporations, labor unions 
and public entities. The B of A refuses to 
inform their union clients how their money is 
invested. Consequently, unions have little 
opportunity to determine where their money 
goes, or to vote their stock portfolios accord- 
ing to their own social responsibility criteria. 

The banks primary function is to regulate 
the flow of capital into areas of the economy 
that are the most profitable. B of A has shifted 
almost half of its loaning abroad, a natural 
result of an economic situation that allows 
large profits to be made in places like Chile 
and South Africa rather than here in the U.S. 
where there are more laws to protect workers 
and the environment. 


The practices of redlining and loaning 
money to South Africa show that banks do 
more than react to economic trends. Rather 
they help determine the economic stability of 
neighborhoods and countries. Without loans, 
redlined communities have no real hope of 
maintaining themselves. Without loans, the 
South African government would be hard put 
to uphold their apartheid regime. 

The $top Banking campaign advocates a 
positive form of protest against the practices 
of this monolithic profit-oriented institution. 
The campaign encourages the use of alternat- 
ive community-based banking institutions. 

The Coalition Against Institutional Racism 
has joined the $BofA campaign in conjunc- 


tion with their continued fight against the U. 
C. Regents for refusing to divest U.C. monies 
from corporations doing business in South 
Africa. The University of California has 
$17,000,000. invested in Bank of America, 
$11,956,391. in Bankamerica Corporation 
and $29,505,094. in stock of Bankamerica 
Corporation. 

The CAIR committee organizing a Santa 
Cruz $BofA has begun working with the 
Santa Cruz Community Credit Union, a new 
banking alternative established to provide 
loans and other services primarily to those 
discriminated against by large banks. $BofA 
meets Fridays at 1:15 pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge. 


Depositors Control New SC Bank 


by Tina Courtright 

‘Banking is like medicine,”’ says Margaret 
Cheap, Outreach worker for the Santa Cruz 
Community Credit Union: “It is mystified, 
removed from our lives. Doctors don’t want 
people to have control over their bodies, and 
bankers don’t want people to have control 
over their money.” Now there is a banking 
alternative in Santa Cruz which offers depositors 
control over their savings. 

Chartered as a non-profit corporation in 
March 1977, the Credit Union consists of a 
Board of Directors and Supervisory Committee, 
elected by and from the membership, and a 
Credit Committee which specifically reviews 

loan applications. A $10 initial deposit and a 
$1 membership fee are required to open an 
account and all deposits are insured for.up to 
account, and all deposits are insured for up to 
$40,000. The response from the Community 
has so far been “enthusiastic”, and fully one- 
third of accounts are less than $50 each, with 
a total of $120,000 deposited to date. 

Though dividends on savings will be offered, 
SCCCU’s primary goal is to make money 
available to the community through low- 
interest loans. Most banks loan money to 
make a profit, which logically excludes loans 
to low-income people, non-profit organiza- 
tions, women, and other “high risks’’, in favor 
of loaning to fast-growing corporations and 


- nations. “‘Often those investments which are 


the most profitable support policies which 
most violate human rights and frustrate human 
needs,” states the Credit Union’s introductory 
pamphlet. 
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SCCCU Supports the growing movement 
called $top Banking on Apartheid, which 
calls for the withdrawal of money from banks 
which make loans to South Africa and other 
repressive U.S._supported governments. Says 
Margaret, “part of our job is political education 
on what banks are doing”, which includes 
educating the community about the local 
influence of banks. She encourages students 
to volunteer at SCCCU to research local 
banks, possibly getting credit as a field Study. 

Checking is not yet a service available at 
SCCCU (for lack of computerized book- 


vestigating the possibilities of a co-operative 
Bank for some future date. For the present, 
they are quickly learning the skills necessary 
to operate a socially oriented financial insti- 
tution. They feel that people’s control over 
their own money is an important step toward 
the progressive democratization of the country. 


“If we want to run this society,” adds Margaret 
“‘we damn well better have the skills to do it.” 


The Credit Union is located at 105 Haryey 
West Boulevard in Santa Cruz, and is open 
Monday through Friday, 10-1 and 3-6. Call 


keeping equipment), but members are in- 688-8840 for further information. 


BIG SUR CLOSED UNTIL SUMMER 


oy Marguerite Sprague 


If you’re a camper be aware that Big Sur’s 
Pfeiffer State Park is closed until next summer 
except for the Big Sur Lodge. The rest of the 
park is closed to public use, even during the 
day. The rangers at the park say that the 
summertime fire wiped out so much greenery 
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that there are work crews out in the park, 
busily working to prevent mudslides that may 
occur from winter rains. 

There are still some open campground in 
the Bie Sur area, The famed Esalen is also 
open for you hot sulpher bath fans. 
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MARILYN LIDDICOAT: TRADITIONALIST 


by Paul Glickman 


In its continuing effort to inform students about and 
stimulate interest in local politics, City on a Hill will 
present a series of interviews with the five supervisors of 
Santa Cruz County. 

The board of supervisors is an integral part of the 
county government. The recent GA rate increase was set 
by the board, and the legislative sub-committee investi- 
gating law enforcement, specifically SWAT, was formed 
by a directive from the board. It prepares the county 
budget each year, deciding which county departments 
and programs get money, and how much. Zoning questions 
also come before the board, in addition to many other 
‘issues. 

Right now the board has a majority of three liberals to 
two conservatives. The liberals are Ed Borovatz, chair of 
the board, representing San Lorenzo/Scotts Valley, Phil 
Baldwin, from Live Oak/Soquel, and Gary Patton, who 
Seaside district includes the university. These three men 
have been the object of a recall drive backed by real estate 
interests that oppose their attempts to slow down develop- 
ment and speculation in this county (eee CHP Sept. 29 
issue, “Liberal Supervisors Face Recall”). 


The two conservative supervisors are Cecil Smith of 
Pajaro, and Mrs. Marilyn Liddicoat, who represents 
Aptos, and is the subject of CHP’s first interview. Mrs. 
Liddicoat has been an outspoken critic of the liberal 
supervisors’ politics and has been under fire herself lately 


. from local media, which has carried stories suggesting 


conflicts of interest and possible connections to the recall 
effort, which she completely denies. 


First, CHP asked Mrs. Liddicoat what it’s like to be the only 
woman on the board, and what her feelings are towards the 
feminist movement. 

Mrs. Liddicoat noted that she’s been working in a “man’s 


world”’ as an attorney and school board member for some years 


now, so it is nothing new to deal with men. 

She is “disappointed” in the womens’ movement, because it 
is not taking into consideration the feelings of women who don’t 
want to be liberated. Liddicoat contends there are many who 
enjoy the “protected status of being somebody’s wife,” who 
prefer to be ““Hausfraus.”” These women are being made to feel 
guilty, argues Liddicoat. In addition, she believes that the status 
of the family and protection of children are threatened. As an 
example, she explained how it used to be that if a man got fed up 
and wanted to leave, he would just abandon his wife and 
children. Nowadays, women can do the same thing, ‘‘and who 
would be left to take care of the family?” asks Mrs. Liddicoat. 

She did concede that the feminist movement has made 
positive gains in the employment sphere. However, she is 
opposed to ERA; she feels there are a lot of things in it that are 
destructive to those women who need to be protected. She 
explained that women are “physically unable to do the things 
men do,” i.e., heavy manual labor, such as “working in factories 
or climbing telephone poles.”’ 

However, Liddicoat noted that women are mentally equal to 
men: ‘‘We can talk up a good storm!” 


CHP wondered if Liddicoat has difficulty in maintaining a 
household with three children while holding down a job as time- 
consuming as county supervisor. 

Liddicoat has no trouble in this area because she has 
someone who cooks and cleans for her; she lamented the fact 
that most people can’t afford such a luxury, and added that 
getting quality childcare is a problem. 


BAKKE, HOUSING 


“I’m concerned about reverse discrimination,’ began 
Liddicoat, when asked about the Bakke case. She added that the 
merit system should be retained, where’better grades get one 
into school. 

An alumnus of UCLA with a degree in anthropology and 
sociology, and a former county school board member for six 
years, Liddicoat believes that the testing system today is highly 
discriminatory. She firmly supports early child education, 


believing that it is one way to give minority children an equal | 


opportunity to succeed. 

CHP next brought up a recent Santa Cruz Sentinel article 
whch said that the county government, along with the cities of 
Santa Cruz, Watsonville, Scotts Valley, and Capitola, have 
issued almost as many housing permits in the first three- 
quarters of 1977 as in all of 1976. Liddicoat was asked to 
comment on this situation and on the housing crisis in general. 
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A strong believer in a free market economy, Liddicoat 
contends that the county just hasn’t met the housing demand, 
that the heavy speculation in this area is due to there being a 
shortage here. She charged the liberal majority of the board with 
perpetuating the shortages by its opposition to incresed dev- 
elopment. 

Liddicoat called the UC a “built-in growth inducing factor. 
People like it here and want to live here... We have to build some 
housing.” 

Rent control is “absolutely the stupidest thing that we can 
do,” according to Liddocat. She called it a “band-aid” that 
doesn’t work, arguing that in the long run it creates a further 
housing shortage. Explaining how the mind of the developer 
works, Liddicoat said that no one will build or buy with rent 
control, since they probably would incur a loss. 


When asked what needs to be done to remedy the housing 
crisis, Liddicoat said that we must simplify the Planning 
procedure so builders can build at lower costs simpler. She then 
said that Mobile Home parks are a very good way to live for 
some people, especially elders, noting that the Mobile parks 
provide “‘protection and companionship.” So, to help bring 
down the very high rents of Mobile Homes, Liddicoat Suggests 
building more of these parks in open urban spaces, while leaving 
the hills alone. 


SWAT 

When asked her opinion of SWAT, Liddicoat said, ““We live 
in a violent world,” and commented that we need trained 
hostage negotiators (as of last year the county had two such 
negotiators, separate from SWAT). She is not concerned about 
a “military takeover,” yet conceded that the county doesn’t 
need a military unit per se. The police should have access to M- 
16’s, however, said Liddicoat. When it was pointed out that 
these weapons are intended to kill rather than wound, she 
countered by saying that the police should be ‘‘at least as well 
equipped as the ‘bad guys,’ revolutionaries, or the Mafia, or 
whatever.” Reiterating the need for special training, Liddicoat 
commented, ‘‘People are terrified in their homes.” 

Citizens Against Legalized Militarism have two initiatives— 
one to ban automatic weapons and SWAT from Santa Cruz 
county law enforcement agencies, and the other to establish a 
citizens’ review commission of law enforcement practices in the 
county. In stating her opposition to both initiatives, Liddicoat 
noted that the county already has a Criminal Justice Advisory 
Commission. 

The Santa Cruz city and county police recently deniec 
Richard Cole, News Editor of the Independent, access to 
routine reports and other press information. The city police told 
Cole the Independent is no longer “recognized press,” and the 
Sheriff's office claimed that the Independent is “not condu- 
cive to law enforcement.” Asked if she thinks these moves 
constitute a violation of the Independent’s basic constitutional 
guarantees, Liddicoat somewhat grudgingly admitted that the 


Independent (“They are press...I don’t like them but they’re 
there’) should have, as much right as the rest of the media in 
having access to public records. 


CHP: What are your feelings on tax reform? 

In the area of tax reform, Liddicoat stated that property tax 
“doesn’t make sense,” and said that someone who has lived in a 
house for 25 years and is living on a retirement income 
shouldn’t have to pay more than they are receiving. She also 
asked why people must pay to send someone else’s child to 


school, and proposed reduced federal, state, and local spending 
as a solution to property tax. ; 

Noting an increase in the county budget from $20 to $60: 
million in just ten years, Liddicoat said that 65% is going to 
schools, which are overloaded with administrators. “It’s a big 
ego-trip,” she complained. 

The 30 or 40 revenue-sharing programs of the county get too 
much money also, said Liddicoat. She mused that perhaps the 
money for these groups, which are intended “to help and 
understand people,” is going instead to the people running the 
programs. Liddicoat would rather see these groups working for, 
private industry, rather than having their salaries paid for by 
taxpayers. 

The supervisors recently raised the monthly rate to recipients 
of general assistance welfare to $155 per month (see CHP Oct. 
6 issue, ‘Board Accepts GA Increase’). Liddicoat was asked if 
she would have considered supporting the Social Service 
Commission’s proposal to raise the rate to $195, and why or 
why not? 

Admitting that the rate hike to $155 per month is just a start, 
Liddicoat said her concerns are that eligibility requirements be 
tightened, and she is worried about extending eligibility to 
include students. 

In her KSCO radio show Sept. 19, Liddicoat commented on 
WELAC members and others threatening to obstruct the 
proceedings of a supervisors meeting unless the board agreed to 
act on GA, which led to the rate increase mentioned above. She 
said, ‘‘It is a sad commentary...that some people feel that they 
can get what they demand by violence and by taking matters 
into their own hands...’”” CHP considered the mention of 
violence an inflammatory statement, since no one was actually 
threatening violence. 

Liddicoat agreed that her word choice was poor; she should 
have said “‘angry”’ rather than “‘violence.’’ She defended her 
original statement by remarking that she was told people had 
become “‘violent’’ when her name was mentioned at WELAC’s 
public hearing on GA in September. 

Asked for her impressions of the attempt to recall supervisors 
Patton, Borovatz, and Baldwin, Liddicoat simply disassociated 
herself from the campaign: ‘I’m not involved in that.” 

CHP asked Liddicoat to comment on all the evidence that 
seems to link her with the recall, specifically the Ellen Gruys, 
Bob Colonna, and Ron Berry affairs. (In an apparent violation 
of state and federal law, a Liddicoat aide looked at the welfare 
file of Ms. Gruys, an aid to Phil Baldwin; Bob Colonna was a 
Baldwin nominee for the Assessment Appeals Board who 
stepped down after extensive attacks from Liddicoat and real 
estate interests; he is also suing Liddicoat for a statement on her 
radio show whic said that Colonna believed “it perfectly 
proper for the government to confiscate private property 
without compensation”; lastly, Liddicoat and her relatives have 
done over $200,000 worth of real estate transactions with Ron 
Berry, the man behind the recall of Baldwin.) . 

Mentioning that she wouldn’t be unhappy if Gary Patton 
weren't re-elected next June, Liddicoat explained that it’s 
logical she and the three liberals disagree about many things; 
therefore, people who agree with them support them, and those 
who disagree with them support her, because she is virtually 
antithetical to them politically. 

In the Ellen Gruys affair, Liddicoat noted her own “mistake 
in judgement,” saying she just wanted to get into the job-sharing 
issue. She denied political motivation, adding that Gruys and 
Independent Editor Richard Cole were the ones who went 
public with the story. Liddicoat to this day hasn’t revealed what 
she found in Gruys’ file. She remarked that Page Smith 
(Historian, former UCSC professor, and Gruys’ father) had 
been her profesor at UCLA, and her high regard for this family 
kept her from embarrassing them by making it public that the 
daughter of Page Smith had been on welfare. , 

Liddicoat did not comment on the Colonna or Berry situ- 
ations. 

Finally, CHP asked Liddicoat what she sees as the majo 
problems facing Santa Cruz county today, and what ideas she 
has to remedy them. 

We must “channel and control the inevitable growth”’ Santa 
Cruz will undergo in the near future, began Liddicoat. It must be 
directed in a meaningful way, since it cannot be stopped. 

Unemployment must be dealt with also, she said. To create 
jobs we need “light, clean, non-polluting industries” in Santa 
Cruz county, such as small electronics firms, increased tourism, 
and retail businesses. 

Finally, Liddicoat noted the continuing water problem, and 
called for the building of more dams. She added that several 
canyons in the area are being studied to see if dams can be built 

in them. 
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The Farm 


The U.C.S.C. farm and garden project provides the student body with a 
potentially rich combination of academic and recreational resources. As a 
vibrant experiment in a number of forms of organic agriculture and applied 
technology, the farm is without parallel throughout the U.C. system. 

The commitment on the part of U.C. agricultural extensions to the 
development of energy-intensive and anti-labor forms of farm technology is 
well documented. This commitment is confronted with the fact that the 
overall productivity of energy intensive agriculture is declining. The time to 
support alternative methods has arrived. 

Energy intensive agriculture must also be capital intensive. U.C. agricul- 
tural extensions create technical means that help huge corporate entities to 
dominate California’s agricultural production. Governor Brown, in com- 
menting before a Senate Sub-Committee on Land Use said: ‘‘... These huge 
corporate aggregates threaten the family farm, the very heart of the 


American dream.” 


The alternatives in embryonic form presented by the U.C.S.C. farm 
project may serve as a basis for the reorganization of food production in 
California. Certainly, the farm deserves our continued support. 

City On A Hill Press asks the newly constituted Farm and Garden 
Advisory Committee to recommend that the project receive the funds and 
personnel necessary to insure its future progress. 


The BOARS Proposal 


Last Friday, the Regents of the University of California voted to adopt new 
stiffer admissions criteria for freshman applicants. By this move, the Regents 
and the University hope to achieve “greater excellence in education’”’ as well 
as reduce UC’s applicant pool from the present top 15-20% of California’s 
high school graduates to the 12.5% mandated by the State Master Plan for 


Higher Education. 


Upon examination, however, we at the Press find there are several serious 
flaws in the Admissions scheme which make it unacceptable. 
(1) The plan mandates greater reliance on standardized tests (such as 
the SAT) at the expense of high school G.P.A.’s. These tests have 
come under increasing criticism in recent years for their bias against 
the poor and especially minority students. The seriousness of these 
challenges is given support by HEW Secretary Califano’s recent 
decision (Friday, October 21) to undertake a national study of test 


bias. 


(2) Looking at the effects of the new standards on the 1976 entering 
class at U.C. Santa Barbara, we find that if the final admissions 
changes were implemented, 70% of those black students admitted, 
and 68% of those Chicano students admitted in 1976 would be 
ineligible in 19880. Further, large numbers of white students, (mostly 
from districts found to be underfunded by the California Supreme 
Court’s Serrano decision) would also be ineligible in 1980. 

We at City On A Hill Press find the Regents acceptance of these 
standards to be a political crime of the highest order. We feel these changes 
undermine a principle long present in our history and guaranteed by the 
California State Consitution: The Right To An Education. 

- Reinforcing this right is especially important now as the Bakke decision 
threatens to destroy Affirmative Action programs across the nation. 

In the face of last weeks Regent’s decision, we at the Press can only hope 


that the political response will be such as to make them reconsider. 


Dear Editor, 

When this great country was founded, 
there were several minority groups who came 
across the sea to make their homes in America. 
The Italians, Irish, Jews, Polish, Germans, 
Chinese, Japanese and other ethnic and racial 
groups became the new minorities. None of 
these peoples waited for the United States to 
hand them opportunity on a silver platter nor 
was special legislation passed in order to give 
them advantages in different segments of our 


our society. These proud and industrious 
minorities forged their own way and made 
their own opportunities. Today there are 
certain minorities and whites in this country 
who feel that the U.S. owes the minorities 
something. I do not feel that the sins of a 
father should be passed on through four 
generations. Many of the members of these 
minorities have excelled in this country in a 
variety of fields. They did not sit back and 
wait for someone to give it to them. 


Allan Bakke is one of our brave veterans, 
he served his country and fought for his rights. 
Now when he stands up for his rights, the 
bleeding heart liberals in this country scream 
racism. Allan Bakke is entitled to what he 
fought for, as the saying goes, two wrongs do 
not make a right. 

Under present affirmative action programs 
we are required to hold a slot for minorities. 
Some day there will be requirements where 
we have to hire a certain number of blacks, 
Mexicans, women, gays, bi-sexuals, Catholics, 
Baptists, green-eyed people, short people, fat 
people and possibly a few white males. Maybe 
it would make you bleeding heart liberals happy 
if no white male was allowed to enroll in an 
institution of higher education for the next 10 
years, so that minorities could catch up. Due to 
the one sided view of your newspaper I do not 
expect to see this letter in print. 

God Bless America 
Rick Parker 
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EDITORIAL 


Dear Editor, 


In some respects I feel compelled to 
appologize for my piece on press politics and 


- -the myth of objective journalism. The original 


text was about nine pages long, and I was 
compelled (by the press of circumstances) to 
edit it almost in half. 

In my haste, the final product became 
much more inflamatory than I had intended, 
and I was unable to develop some of the 
points as clearly as they should have been. 


Briefly, I never intended to assert that any - 


material should be intentionally omitted from 
a Story — the article doesn’t make that asser- 
tion, but that is what many people assumed — 
rather, I had hoped to point out that alll the 
information presented should be placed in the 
context of real world social circumstances. 

Journalism, by definition, is the process of 
abstracting out of an event, the salient features 
which make that event “newsworthy”’ in 
issues of social concern that means both 
perspectives. 

The point I tried to make (and apparently 
failed at) was that since journalism is the 
practice of drawing out the essentials of a 
given event or issue, it is important-to bear in 
mind that issues which challenge the status 
quo are subject to the same kind of “‘ideolo- 
gical oppression” that women, third world 
people and poor white people experience as 
“social, political, and economic oppression”. 

Given that most of us recognize the need to 
provide special admissions programs and 
affirmative action for oppressed peoples, I 
had hoped to make the same argument on 
behalf of “oppressed ideas”’. Ideas that are in 
conflict with the dominant ideology (such as 
special admissions programs, or pulling UC 
investments out of South Africa, etc.) require 
special attention — the rationale for these 
ideas needs to be gone into at greater length — 
their historical development needs to be high- 
lighted and clarified such that their “appearance” 
is placed on an equal footing with the ideas 
that flow out of mainstream american political 
thought. 

To omit or misconstrue any information in 
a story is politically, journalistically, and 
socially irresponsible (not to mention dis- 
honest). My assertion in the article was that 
what is called “objective journalism” is in 
fact not “objective” because it asserts that all 
ideas are equal and must be portrayed as 
such. 

People are not equal in this society and 
neither are ideas. ‘Political journalism” or 
“socially responsible journalism” is that kind 
of reporting which places other-than-main- 
stream—ideas into their real social context by 
illuminating their oppressed status and explains 
their intellectual and/or political justification 
(if the reporter thinks they have any). 

I would still assert that it is irresponsible to 
defend ideas (or events) that are injurious to 
human life, freedom, or dignity; but it is not 
within my province to dictate to anyone what 
they can or cannot believe — as a journalist (of 
the political school) I can only try to persuade 
people with what I see as the legitimacy of 
many ‘socially oppressed’ ideas. If you don’t 
agree with what I’ve written, — write your own 
article and make a case for the other side — 
that’s what the press is all about. 


Yours in struggle, 
Deck 


Calm extends thanks to The Whole Earth 
Restaurant, Lee Eisenstein and Paul Farley, 
Santa Cruz Consumers Co-Op, City on A 
Hill, KZSC, KFAT, KLRB, KUSP, 
Independent, Pajaronian, Valley Press, 
Ben Lomond Log, Good Times, Cabrillo 
Log, Hellen Keller Print Collective, 
Cabrillo Times and Green Sheet, all the 
workers at the benefit, and all those who 
attended, sorry about the delay on service and 
for all those we had to refuse, we had some 
trouble with such a giant response and too 
small a kitchen. 


Au Revoir 
Hasta Luego, 


‘Dear Editor, 


I was surprised and uismayed to discover 
that Professor Chris Macann was not teach- 
ing any classes this quarter, as I’m sure you 
were. Upon making inquiries I discovered 
that Prof. Macann had been discharged from 
the University of California at Santa Cruz. 
This intrigued me to investigate further into 
this matter and endeavour to unearth the 
reasons for this excellent professor’s dismissal. 

Durting this quarter, I’ve had many con- 
versations with students of the same major as 
myself, that is, Aesthetic Studies. These 
ASM students have spoken in the highest 
terms of Professor Macann’s capabilities as a 
teacher, his virtuoso command of his subject, 
and on a more personal level, his genuine 
concern for his students. I also spoke to some 
Philosophy majors who sincerely lament the 
loss of Professor Macann in their department, 
chiefly because of his expertise in the field of 
metaphysics. I found these students, like 
myself, bewildered by the criteria surround- 
ing such a preposterous action. 

There are some rather provacative incon- 
sistencies which are so intolerable that I, as a 
student of this University, cannot be silent, 
but must pen my indignation over the blatant 
firing of this outstanding teacher. 

Let us examine the reason for which the 
University dismissed Professor Macann, a 
professor who has for eight years served the 
University and its students with integrity. 

The decision to fire Chris Macann was 
based on the inadequacy of his research, i. e., 
An Interpretive Study of Kant’s Phil- 
osophy. 

I challenge the University to qualify this 
decision for the students of the Philosophy 
and Aesthetic Studies departments, especi- 
ally in light of the fact that Professor Macann 
has been awarded one of the most prestigious 
worldwide study grants of Philosophy, i. e., 
The Alexander von Humboldt Fellowship for 
his “inadequate research”. 

I am soliciting your influence, personally 
and collectively, in this matter. First of all, I 
would encourage you to express your views 
personally by letter to our Chancellor, and 
secondly, by signing a petition which I will 
send directly to the President of the UC 
systefn. 

Let us hope that the University will re- 
spond diligently and mend this gross mis- 
judgement of Professor Chris Macann and his 
work, for the betterment of the University and 
its students. 


ee ———SSSincerrely, 


City on a Hill welcomes letters from our 
readers. They should be typed and limited to 
two pages or less. 


Robert Doherty 
College V ASM 


P. S. I will be pleased to hear from you. My 
home phone is 6—7503. 


> re 


by Brian Tlougan 
Students for Peace Conversion 


Military spending in this country needs to 
be confronted. Millions of Americans are 
suffering because funding cannot be found 


for a multitude of social needs. Yet a large 


portion of our national wealth is wastefully 
consumed by military spending. At the heart 
of the problem is corporate profit seeking, the 
maintenance and expansion of power by an 
Overgrown, parasitic military system, and the 
political inertia of both politicians and the 
public. 

Military spending is growing. The military 
budget, as projected by the Department of 
Defense, is expected to be $150 billion by 
1981. This would represent a peace time 
increase of 50% in military spending in seven 
years. The increase from 1960 to 1967, from 
peace time to a very expensive full scale war, 
was 46%. From 1967 to 1974, from the peak 
to the end of the Vietnam War, the military 
budget increased 7%. 

Such a drastic increase in military spending, 
during peace time, in the face of long ignored 
domestic problems, has been justified by 
three arguments: we need it for defense; it 
creates jobs; and it’s the result of inflation. 
About $39 billion of the military budget goes 
directly toward providing a necessary national 
defense. This figure includes a nuclear arsenal, 
and ground, naval, and air forces adequate to 
deter an attack on the United States. 

A vast portion of our “defense” expenditures 
go toward areas unrelated to an adequate 
national defense. The majority of the “defense” 
budget is pent on military backing for our 
economic empire. “Defense” money is wasted 
on ultra—expensive weapons programs (the 
F-14 fighter plane, SM-—1 tank, Trident sub- 
marine are recent examples). Weapons pro- 
grams pay for capital intensive jobs and 
billions of dollars in profits of one form or 
another for defense contractors. The total 
number of jobs provided by military spending 
has been seriously declining. Figures avail- 
able from the U. S. Bureau of Census show 
that defense spending, while remaining relatively 
stable, provided two million fewer jobs in 
1973 than in 1969. The trend of military 
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NEWS AND ANALYSIS 
MILITARY BUDGET GOES TO THE MOON 


spending is to provide high salary positions 
rather than those close to the median income 
level. Inflation (which to a large extent is the 
result of our military spending) could be held 
accountable for some defense increases. How 
co-operation of government officials as well 
mization by both the Defense Department 
and defense contractors artifically raise prices 
many times beyond cost gains in the rest of 
che economy. 

ihe maintenance and expansion of power 
by the military—industrial complex with the 
cooperation of government officials as well 
as political inertia on the part of the public 
sustains the military economy. Corporations 
dependent upon defense contracts maintain 
large planning groups to devise successors to 
Current weapons systems. Rockwell International 
followed the B—25 with the B—45 then the 
B-70 and now the B-1. Rockwell’s lobbying 
office in Washington has a forty person staff. 


The coalition of vested interests has expand- 
ed into a military-industrial-labor complex. 
Conservatives naturally side with Pentagon 
militarists and business: the unions corral 
liberals. Former Senator John Tunney and 
Senator Alan Cranston voted for the B-1 in 
the Senate because thousands of California 
defense contracting jobs were at stake. The 
Jobs issue was the major impetus towards 
passage of the B-1 program. Providing al- 
ternative jobs and retraining at governm,ent 
expense has been coupled with demands for 
military cutbacks by peace conversion advo- 
cates. As yet, few have actively supported 
such a plan. Every year since 1963 Senator 
McGovern has introduced a bill to prepare an 
orderly conversion of weapons production to 
alternative purposes, but most unions have 
consistently opposed it. 


Militaristic consumption of our national 
wealth does not created machinery or jobs 
which directly improve the quality of life or 
make a useful product. Squandering billions 
on the military has heavy social costs. We are 
by far the richest country in the world. Yet 
millions of Americans can’t get jobs, health 
care, real educational opportunities, decent 
housing and non-polluting energy. The United 
States is the only developed country in the 
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world that does not have a national childcare 
program for working mothers and a minimum 
family income. Over 88 million Americans have 


from less than adequate to no short term 
financial protection against the cost of a 
major illness. These are just samples of a 
multitude of neglected and worsening domestic 
problems. 

If a large part of what is spent every year by 
the Pentagon was directed towards solving 
these many desparate human problems, many 
more jobs would be created and the quality of 


life substantially raised for everyone. 
Recent polls have shown a widespread 

awareness of military waste. A three and 

ahalf year nationwide grassroots campaign to 


‘stop the production of the B~1 bomber met 


success three months ago. Active opposition 
to specific items (the nuetron bomb, Trident 
submarine, nuclear weapons) as well as the 
entire military budget is emerging across the 
country. 


er HERE'S SOME THAT ARE ACTUALLY 
NEEDED FOR reer, 


Vur present military spending and policies 
seam likely w umng us war. 11c U. S. syrategy | 
for avoiding nuclear holocaust is to ‘stockpile 
thousands of nuclear weapons beyond our 
defensive needs. To ensure world peace we 
station troops in every corner of the globe. 
American corporations economically control 
undeveloped countries, exploit their people 
for cheap labor and their resources for cheap 
raw materials. These practices invite involve- 
ment in wars that are clearly not in the 
interests of the American people. 

Our current military system has little to do 
with national defense. We need to re- 
direct the wealth we have been squan- | 
dering on militarism toward rebuild-. 
ing America and raising the quality of 
life for everyone in the world. 

For more information, read Permanent 
War Economy by Seymour Melman. Come 
to students for Peace Conversion meetings — 
Wednesdays 9 pm at Music East (behind 
Crown and Merrill) — or call 429-0174. 


REGENTS RAISE ADMISSIONS STANDARDS 


by P. Hall 


On Friday October 21, the Regents of the 

University of California in a 13-12 vote, 
approved a tighter admissions policy to be 
implemented Fall 1979. This new admissions 
revision known as the BOARS (Board of Ad- 
missions and Relations with Schools) places 
greater emphasis on culturally biased standard 
ized tests. The proposal which was voted 
down in sub-committee was nevertheless 
appvroved by the general board when Wilson 
Riles, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion cast the deciding vote. 
The major weakness of the BOARS proposal 
lies in its reliance upon SAT scores as a 
predictor of success on one’s college career. 
Standardized “objective” tests have been 
shown to be discriminatory against low— 
income groups. A study recently cited by the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
noted that ‘...the average family income for 
students who earned 650 or more points (out 
of 100) on the SAT was $22,264. Students in 
the lower range — below 350 — had a mean 
family income of $14,500.” 

Because most minority applicants come 
from lower income families (most financial 


aid recipients are minorities) the BOARS 
proposal goal of reducing the applicant pool 
seriously eliminates many potential minority 
university students. 

Regent Vilma Martinez who voted against 
the BOARS. proposal informed the other 
Regents that “*...while it affects only two per 
cent of the whites, it affects 8.8 percent of the 
blacks, 6.7 percent of the Chicanos, and 9.5 
per cent of those classifying themselves as 
Latinos”. 

Thus even if minority students are actively 
recruited, which is one of UC’s lower budgetary 
priorities, they will be the first to be eliminated 
by the raising of admission standards. 

A second requirement of the BOARS 
proposal also specifies that starting in fall, 
1981, freshpeople admitted to UC must have 
completed a fourth year of high school English 
or have passed a writing test at the end of the 
junior year showing they don't need an addi- 
tional year. The decline in language skills is a 
cross—cultural phenomenon, as evidenced by 
the large number of white middle-class students 
who still do not fulfill the Subject A require- 
ment. But since they do well on the SAT, they 
will hold an unfair advantage over the poor 


and people of color with comparable language 
skills. 

The passage of the BOARS proposal is 
particularly serious as U.C.’s minority ad- 
missions are already in jeopardy as the U.S. 
Supreme Court deliberates on the Bakke 
case. If implemented the BOARS proposal 
coupled with the possible repurcussions of 
the Bakke decision will undoubtedly reduce 
access to the university for poor and minority 
students. 


The effects of recent decisions by the 
Regents have not been limited to the University, . 
but have also had international implications. 
In September, the Regents defeated a plan by 
Lt. Gov. Dymally which would have pro- 
vided for divestment over a 2 year period, of 
UC monies from corporations which operate 
in South Africa. Meanwhile, the South African 
apartheid regime has further tightened its re- 
pressive hold on the black population. On 
October 19, the government effectively banned 
freedom of the press and of assembly, arresting 
hundreds of anti-apartheid protesters, both 
white and non-white. Prime Minister Vorster 
appears unconcerned about the international 


outcry against such repressive tactics. 

The Regents have historically been un- 
responsive to the demands of the students, 
faculty and staff of the universities which they 
supposedly serve. UC’s handling of the Bakke 
case, the decision to continue investing in 
South Africa, and this most recent move to 
raise admission standards, demonstrate a 
continuing policy of institutional racism. 

The Coalition Against Institutional Racism 
(CAIR) demands immediate divestment of all 
monies held in all corporations in South Africa, 
overturning the BOARS decision on admissions 
and increased commitment to minority admis 
sions regardless of the outcome of the Bakke 
decision. 

Upcoming actions include a CAIR strategy 
meeting Oct. 27 in Student Music Room East 
at Merrill College, 6:30 pm; a forum on South 
Africa sponsored by People for a Free South 
Africa, Thursday Oct. 27, Classroom Unit 2 
UCSC at 8:00 pm and a demonstration 
Monday Oct 31, at noon in the Cowell Courtyard. 
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Thursday 


CAIR MEETING— to discuss strategy; 6:30 pm. Student Music East 
(Behind Crown/Merrill). 

JAMES LEE STANLEY— will be performing at The Grapesteak (2621 
41st Ave.) from 9:00 pm: to 2:00 am. This will be a benefit for the Santa 
Cruz Regional Group of the Sierra Club. FREE. 

KZSC— “KZSC News and Public Affairs,” with S.C. News Collective, 
6:00 pm., 88.1 FM. 

LECTURE— Sidney Lens, Resource Center for Non-Violence: “How 
Close is Doomsday?” 3:30 pm., Merrill Dining Hall. FREE. 
BOTANY SEMINAR— Dr. Yolande Kersey, UC San Francisco 
Medical School: “‘Action and Protoplasmic Streaming in Plant Cells.” 
4:00 pm., Room 397 Thimann Labs. FREE 

FORUM-— Speakers include John Marcum, UCSC professor of politics; 
Steve Talbott from Internews, and PFSA speaker: “Current Events in 
South Africa.” 7:30 pm., Classroom 2. FREE. 

STUDENTS FOR PEACE CONVERSION— Organizing meeting to 
discuss health care in America. 7:00 pm., Charles Merrill Lounge. 
LECTURE— Earl Raab, director, Jewish Community Relations Coun- 
sel of S. F., author, and community leader: ‘Currents in Contemporary 
American Jewish Politics.” 7:30 pm., Room 102 Merrill. 
BACKGAMMON TOURNAMENT~— All backgammon players invited; 
bring sets. Sign up at Field House trailer. 7:45 pm., Banana Joe’s. FREE. 
Call Karol, X2806. 

MOVIE— “Jailhouse Rock.” 8:00 pm. and 10:15 pm., Stevenson Dining 
Hall. Stevenson students 50 cents, others $1.00. 

LECTURE — Pete Kast from Young Life in Santa Cruz will speak on 
“The Authority of Scripture.” 8:00 pm., Health Center Conference 
Room, FREE. 


Rae 


SSS 


88.1FM\Z 
I 
SAN -=CRUZ 


THIS WEEK ON THE KZSC NEW RELEASE SHOW: 
Steve Martin’s LET GET SMALL 


and 
Steely Dan’s AJA 


8 P.M. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27th 
ON KZSC 88.1 FM STEREO 


| CAMPUS CAI 


FOR THE WEEK OF OCTOBER 27 THROUGH N¢ 


Friday 


REGISTRAR’S OFFICE— Request for letter grade: last day to file for 
letter grade in designated courses (see list in Student Manual, page 15). 
DRAMA— “Prometheus Bound,” directed by Kevin Eisenberg, Cowell 


College senior. 8:00 pm., Barn Theater. FREE. (Thru the 30th). 
HALLOWEEN MOVIES— “Fearless Vampire Killers,” 9:00 pm. 
“Play Misty For Me,” 10:45 pm. Stevenson Dining Hall. Stevenson 
students, 50 cents, Others, $1.00. 


KZSC— Music all day and no commercials, tune into 88.1 FM. 
$TOP BANKING ON APARTHEID MEETING— 1:15 pm. outside 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 


Saturday 


TOURNAMENT— Advanced tennis singles. 8:00 am. to 1:00 pm., East 
Tennis Courts. 

HIKING— Bring a lunch and enjoy a leisurely day hiking along Highway 
1 ocean shores. Transportation leaves FH parking lot at 10:00 am. 
FREE. Call Karol at X2806 to sign up. 

MOVIE— “Harakiri,” directed by Masaki Kobayashi, starring Tatsuya 
Nakadai. A tragic story of revenge which explores the rigid Samurai code 
in crisis. This masterpiece of Japanese cinema is a breathtakingly exciting 
action film. 8:00 pm., Classroom 2. $1.00. 


KZSC— “She Power,” a Pacifica Archive Halloween Special, 88.1. FM. 


Sunday 


KITE FLYING— Get strung out. Bring a kite to the East Athletic Field 
at 10:00 am. Refreshments after. FREE. 


CONCERT— George Sakelleriou, classical guitarist: currently teaching 


at the S. F. Conservatory of Music and UC, Berkeley. 3:00 pm., Thimann 
Lecture Hall 3. Students and senior citizens $2.00, general $3.00. 
KZSC— “Sports Rap.” Catch the week in sports, 88.1 FM. 


Monday 


PHILOSOPHY COLLOQUIUM-— Richard Wasserstrom, Professor of 
_Law and Philosophy, UCLA: “Bakke and Reverse Discrimination.” 4:00 

pm., Merrill Baobab Room. FREE. 

PUMPKIN CARVING AND APPLE BOBBING— Carve pumpkins 

for Halloween, then try your luck at apple bobbing. We’ll carmel the 

apples after. 5:30 pm., East Athletic Field. FREE. 

CONCERT— Stevenson College Night entertainment: Big Band Jazz 

with the 18—piece Cabrillo Jazz Ensemble. 7:00 pm., Stevenson Dining 

Hall, FREE. 


Tuesday 


REGISTRAR’S OFFICE— Intercampus transfer: First day to file 
application for Fall 1978. 

BIOLOGY SEMINAR— Dr. Robert Sinsheimer, UCSC Chancellor 
and Professor of Biology: ‘“‘Studies on Bacteriophage OX 174.” 4:00 pm., 


CHANGE OF STUDY LIST— November 4, last day to drop a course 
without a $3.00 fee. Registrar’s office. 

REMOVAL OF GRADE I— Last day to file petitions to remove spring 
quarter incompletes. Registrar’s office, $5. fee. 

HOLISTIC HEALTH RELAXATION GROUP— This group will 
meet once a week with the aim of reducing tensions and creating a more 
harmonious flow of energy. For those who have experienced stress related 
illness or anxiety and feel frustrated with the traditional medical approach, 
this group will offer the alternative of working on the whole Body/Mind/ 
Spirit toward a positive state of wellness. To begin Oct. 31 for four weeks: 
course fee $10.00. If interested, please contact Dr. Gary Dolowich, 
Cowell Student Health Center, 429-2211. 

SANDAL MAKING CLASS— Wednesday, November 2, Hahn Art 
Facility. Persons interested in sandals are encouraged to drop in. Students 
will receive individual attention. For more information, call Jeff at 425- 
0815. 

SPONTANEOUS SELF EXPRESSION LEADERLESS GROUP— 
Experience free primal encountering. See what happens. Every Sunday 
night at 8:00 pm in Kresge 153. For more information call Jeff at 425- 
0815. 

THE LEGAL PROFESSION— Where it is, where its been, where its 
going. Attorney Stu Baron, president of Group Legal Services, Inc. (LA), 
will be on campus Thursday, November 3, to discuss new developments in 
the law profession. Discussion topics include: legal clinics, law centers, 
doityourself programs, and other significant changes in the law profession 
such as advertising. This discussion is scheduled for 3:00. For more 
information contact the Career Planning Center, 429-2183. 
ATTENTION GEOLOGY GRADUATES— A recritment represent: 
ative from the Shell Companies will be on campus on Tuesday, November 
1, from 9:00 to 5:00, to conduct employment interviews for geology 
graduates. If you would like to schedule an appointment for an interview, 
please call Diane Walker or Sue Dunn at the Career Planning Center. 
429-4085. 

HASTINGS COLLEGE OF LAW— On Friday, November 4, repre- 
sentatives from the minority, special and standard admissions programs of 
Hastings College of the Law will be on campus from 1:00 to 4:00 to talk 
with interested students. If you would like more information, please 
contact Diane Walker or Sue Dunn at the Career Planning Center,429- 
4085. 

VOLUNTEERS IN ASIA— Field Studies in Asia Orientation. “VIA” 
will hold its second orientation meeting of the Fall, Wednesday night. 
Nov. 9th at 7:00 to 9:00 pm. in the Fireside Lounge at College Five 
“VIA” offers undergraduates and graduates teaching and living oppor- 
tunities in the following Asian countries:Japan, Taiwan, Korea, the 
Phillipines. For more information contact Nick Royal,X2625 at the 
Merrill Field Office. 
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Room 165, Applied Sciences. FREE. 

WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR-— Jim Ingle, Stanford University: ‘‘Ceno- 
zoic Paleoclimatic Trends-Evidence and Implications of Major Eustat- 
ic Events.” 4:00 pm., Room 165, Applied Sciences. FREE. 
MOVIE— “Tout va Bien,” by Jean Luc Godard, starring Jane Fonda and 
Yves Montand. 7:30 pm., and 9:30 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall 3. $1.00. 
SAILING CLUB— Meeting at 7:30 pm., Santa Cruz Yacht Harbor, 4th 
Ave. 


Wednesday 


UCSC WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM-— Invites you to: ‘Have a 
Lunch with...” Marion Taylor, UCSC librarian, speaking on librarianship 
as a career and the opportunities it offers. Noon to 1:30 pm., Merrill 
Baobab Lounge. Bring a bag lunch. Refreshments provided. Guest 
parking passes available at Stone House. 

ICESKATING— Students, staff, and faculty are invited. $2.50 includes 
admission, skate rental, and transportation. Leave FH parking lot at 6:30 
pm. Sign up in PE Rec Office. 

BICYCLE CLINIC— Stop by the Field House near the trailers at 3:00 
pm. Expert Phil Jones will advise in matters of bicycle maintenance and 
repair. FREE. 

MOLECULAR BIOLOGY SEMINAR— Leslie Hodges, UCSC asst. 
professor of chemistry: ‘“‘Model Complexes for Probing Metalloprotein 
Electron Transfer Mechanisms.” 4:00 pm., Room 397 Thimann Labs. 
FREE. 

MOVIE— “Rob Roy” and “Road to Bali.” 7:00-pm. and 9:30 pm. 
Kresge Town Hall. Kresge 50 cents, others $1.00. 


LATIN AMERICAN FIELD STUDY OPPORTUNITIES— Nick 
Royal, Coordinator of the Merrill College Field Program, and students 
returned from Latin American field work, will be talking about ways of 
doing field work in Central and South America. Time: 4:00 to 5:30 pm., 
Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 8th. Place: Charles Merrill Lounge, at Merrill. 
For more info. contact Nick Royal, X2625. 

UCSC BIKE CO-OP— The UCSC Bike Co-op is open and operating 
again. Our hours for Fall quarter are: Monday 11:30 to 12:30; Wednes- 
day 12:00 to 2:00; Friday 12:10 to 1:10. Membership costs $5. for all 
three quarters. Membership enables you to order bike tools, parts and 
clothes at considerably less than you would pay downtown, and gives you 
use of all the bike tools we have available for loan. The Co-op is in Phill 
Jones’ trailer at the East Field House. 

NATIVE YOGA— Morning movement/Yoga gathering. Mondays thru 
Thursdays 7:45 to 8:45 am.; Wednesdays 4:30 to 5:30 pm. FREE. 
Donations. Phoenix, 1362 Pacific. 

ATTENTION PSYCHOLOGY MAJORS— November 15th is the 
deadline to submit applications for Winter field work credit in psychology. 
Room 477 Social Sciences. 

STEVENSON MUSIC SERIES— Stevenson College keeps its music 
series open to music students on campus. If you are interested, call Gil 
Miranda X2470 or Gail X2793. 

THE SOCIALIST SCHOOL — of Santa Cruz is having an Open House 
this Sunday afternoon at 4pm., at Mother Right Bookstore, 538 Seabright. 
It will be a time for getting together, for meeting people interested in 
working with the Socialist School to extend the activites offered to the 


community. It is also a time for people interested in participating in the 
group workshops, seminars, and classes to get together and figure out the 
mechanics of the class. The “class schedule”’ is out, so take a look at one 
for more detailed information. See you on Sunday, Oct. 30. Children are 
welcome. For more information contact Jill at 425-1404. 

TLC— TLC is a group of students who as volunteers are getting to know 
some special people, residents in a local convalescent hospital. Many visit 
weekly while others help in specific ways such as entertainment. Many of 
these residents have no family or friends. One woman with a delightful 
sense of humor could walk around the building if she had someone to walk 
with her. Another woman in a wheel chair enjoys talking but has no one 
with whom to talk. For the past 4 years, UCSC students have been visiting 
in the convalescent hospital and then meeting together to share concerns, 
Support each other, and learn more about the aging process. To join with 
us, call Seana Graham, 426-9570, or the URC office, 426-6242. 
UCSC SAILING CLUB— Annual meeting and slide show will be held at 
Santa Cruz Yacht Club on 4th Ave., Tuesday, November | at 7:30 pm. 
Discussion of racing, cruising, and social schedule for upcoming year, 
followed by slide show. Not restricted to sailing club members. 


LECTURE— David Pesonen, Esq., S.F. attorney and author of the 
California Nuclear Initiative: ‘Lawyers and the Democratic Control of 
Technology.” 7:30 pm., Ctown Dining Hall A. FREE. 

WORSHIP SERVICES— University Christian Worship Services. 
Students, faculty and staff from all denominations are invited to attend. 
Campus ministry staff and select members will be preachers. Christian 
student organizations will help plan services. 7:30 pm., Health Center 
Library. 

INAUGURAL LECTURE— John I. Kitsuse, UCSC professor of 
sociology: ‘“Talk about Teaching: Reflections on the Problem of Teacher 
Evaluations.” 8:00 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall 3. FREE. 

MOVIE— Three films on postwar American Art: “Jasper John’s 
Decoy,” ‘Andy Warhol,” and “Claes Oldenburg, Sort of a Commercial 
for an Ice Bag.” 8:00 pm., College V Dining Hall. FREE. 
LECTURE— David Abramis, teacher, Transcendental Meditation Pro- 
gram, will give an introductory lecture. 7:30 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall I. 


| Thursday 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION LUNCHEON— “Some Experi- 
ments in Retrospect.”’ Noon to 2:00 pm., College V Served Dining Hall. 
All teaching staff only. Advance reservations to Lee Jones, 4380/2814. 
BOTANY SEMINAR— Dr. E. Rodriguez, UC Irvine: ‘Sunflowers: 
Their Chemical Products and Skin Dermatitis.” 4:00 pm., Room 397, 
Thimann Labs. FREE. 

LECTURE— George Lakoff, professor of linguistics, UC Berkeley: 
“Linguistic Gestalts.”’ 5:15 pm., Room 150 Stevenson. FREE. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZING— Field Study Placement. The Health 
Care Coalition is doing grassroots organizing in the community. We are 
working with the Westside neighborhood to help them build an organiza- 
tion which would focus on improving health care needs in their area. We 
have worked for a Nurse-Midwife program, reopening the County 
Hospital, expanding County Clinic services, and other projects. Students 
who wish to learn the skills of community organizing would work with 
members of the coalition and assist with the tasks of building a neighbor- 
hood group. Other areas would include liaison work between the Coalition 
and government agencies, production and distribution of leaflets and 
educational material, researching health care centers, and putting together 
an internal education program. For more information, contact Julie 
Martchenke at 426-7199 or Craig Merrilees at 427-3107. 

WORK STUDY STUDENTS— should contact the student employment 
office on or before the 1 1th of November. Persons interested in placement 
will be scheduled to attend a work-study orientation. Persons who want to 
use their work-study award during their next quarter should let us know 
prior to the date mentioned above. Call ext. 4024 or stop by the Student 
Employment Office in the Applied Science Building, 3rd floor, room 302. 
Anyone not contacting us by the specified date may lose their work-study 
award. 

“ANARCHISM AND VIOLENCE” — will be the subject of a workshop 
Friday and Saturday, October 28 and 29 at the Resource Center for 
Nonviolence, 515 Broadway, in Santa Cruz. Based on the writing of Paul 
Goodman, and hosted by Lee Swenson, the workshop will explore the 
contribution which the anarchist perspective can make to social chnge, 
including the relationship of constructive programs and alternative social 
structures to nonviolence action. Interested persons are asked to contact 
Scott or Peter at the Resource Center for Nonviolence, 423-1626. The 
workshop will begin at 7:30 pm. Friday, October 28, and continue through 
the evening of Saturday, October 29. Suggested donations of $6. to $12. 
will be accepted. 

SIDNEY LENS— Labor organizer and longtime peace activist, will 
make two local appearances Thursday October 27th. SC County Super- 
visor Phil Baldwin will introduce Lens at 3:30 at the Merrill College 
Dining Hall, UCSC and later at the | Penney University, 5:00 at the Cafe 
Pergolesi, 1547 Pacific Avenue. Lens will speak on the threat of nuclear 
war and America’s armaments policy. FREE. For more information, call 
423-1626 or 426-6640. 

SEYCHELLES RESTAURANT— Open from 11:30 am. to 2:00 am. 
Tuesdays through Saturdays. The restaurant has recently opened its doors 
to musical events, bellydancing, theatrical readings and more. A small 
restaurant, Seyhelles is located in back of the Turkey and flanked by Caffe 
Pergolesi and the World Savings Bank. The restaurant, which serves beer 
and wine regularly, has designated Tuesday as falafel night. The cuisine 
blends international vegetarian cooking and baked delicacies to compli- 


DOUGHNUT MAKING— Leam to make-your own doughnuts: Meet at 
7:00 pm. in the Cowell Senior Common Room. Sign up in advance by 
calling Karol at X2806. FREE. 

UCSC SKI CLUB MEETING— To emplain about the All-Cal Winter 
Ski Trip to Jackson Hole, December 10 - 17. 7:00 pm., Crown Dining 
Anex. 


CONCERT— Welton Lee, violinist, performing with piano accompany- 
ment. 7:30 pm., Cowell Dining Hall. FREE. 

LECTURE— Ray Collett, UCSC associate professor of geography: 
“Horticultural Ideas from the South Pacific.” 7:30 pm., Room 105 
Oakes. FREE. 


MOVIE— “The Wizard of Oz.” 8:00 pm. and 10:15 pm., Stevenson 
dining Hall. Stevenson sstudents 50 cents, others $1.00. 
SLIDE PRESENTATION ON CHIAPAS, MEXICO— “How Cultures 


Adapt to the Environment.” A presentation by Bill Caldwell, director of 
CIELO, a Spanish Language School in Chiapas. Bill will show slides, and 
speak about the cultures of the peoples of that tropical highland region of 
Mexico. 8:00 pm., Charles Merrill Lounge. FREE. 


ment the friendly unhurried, middle-eastern atmosphere. There is belly- 
dancing every Friday and Saturday nights at 9:00 pm., and a Reader’s 
Theatre on Wednesday nights. Call 425-0450 for details. 


ADVANCED FIRST AID COURSE— (Watsonville Chapter) 1s of- 
fering an Advanced First Aid class starting October 25th to be held 
Mondays and Fridays from 7 to 10 pm. at the Watsonville Fire 
Department. Anyone 15 or older can attend this class. Registered nurses 
will receive 4U hours of continuing education credit upon compleuon. 
There is no charge, but students are asked to buy books and bandages. For 
more information and to register for the class, call the Red Cross office at 
724-2300. 


WORKSHOP: NONVIOLENT CONFLICT RESOLUTION— 
November 4 & 5, at the Resource Center for Nonviolence, 515 Broadway 
in Santa Cruz. The sessions will begin at 7:30 on Friday evening and will 
end at 4:00 PM on Saturday. The workshop will be for adults who are 
interested in exploring ways to deal creatively with conflict involving 
children and adults. Parents, teachers, and any other interested persons 
are welcome. There is a $6-12 registration fee, and participants are asked 
to bring a sack lunch on Saturday. For more information call 423-1626 or 
426-6640. ; 


ARABIC— Students interested in studying Modern Standard Arabic (5 
quarters, from Winter °78 through Spring °79) please contact Scott 
Nichols, 427-3434. Professor Roberto Crespi has consented to teach 
Arabic only on condition that some kind of 5-quarter commitment be 
made. 


LECTURE ON ETHNIC CLOTHING— The Santa Cruz Art Center 
will present a special slide lecture on ethnic clothing to be given by Ann 
Wainwright, one of the creators of Folkwear Ethnic Patterns, in the 
Community Room, 1001 Center Street, on Thursday, at 7:30 PM. $2 will 
be charged at he door. : 

WOMEN— The UC Santa Cruz Women’s Collective is starting a 
Consciousness Raising and Support Group for women. The issues you 
bring to the grouop will form its repertoire. Receive support in discovering 
yourself as a woman. Contact Mary for further information, 423-8122. 
Meeting on Thursday, at 1:30, Kresge 156. 

DAYDREAMS-— An incredible hang-gliding/snow skiing film at the 
Civic Aud. Quad stereo. The ultimate rush. Music by Pink Floyd. 
Sunday, November 6 and Monday, November 7, 8 PM. Donation at door. 


PROFESSOR SABLE— Will be on KZSC, Tuesday, November |, at 9 
PM. Topic of discussion: Denial of tenure. 


This week we are offered a whole bunch of 
“B” type films, some great, some not so. We 
have the obligatory “Fright Night” (it isn’t, 
not really) and a few freebies. Let’s push on... 


To transform Classroom 2 from a 
Ghost Town into a thriving Cinema 
palace takes a lot of work, and people. 
In order to accomplish this a campus- 
wide group is in the works. A film 
series, to be run in Classroom 2 
Saturday night Winter Quarter is cur- 
rently being planned. Any students 
interested in participation should 
leave their names, college address and 
phone nmbers in the Student Activities 
Office, addressed to The Film 
Committee. A brief description of your 
background in film and interests should 
be enclosed. You'll be contacted soon 
after the deadline (November 4th), and 
the group will meet to work out film 
title, and organization. We are looking 
for two representatives from every 
college, so don’t delay in applying... 


On Friday night at 9 pm, Roman Polanski’s 
Fearless Vampire Killers is being shown in 
the Stevenson Dining Hall. This is sort of a 
“pop art” (‘member that?) send up of all of 
those terrible vampire movies, and it stars 
Sharon Tate. Some people love it, some hate 


is one of the very best. Decide for yourself, 
when the Asian Film Committee show it in 
Classroom 2 at 8:00 pm on Saturday. It will 
only cost a dollar, and Tokyo will not be 
reduced to kindling by the climax... 


SEE THE 


by Arthur O’Sullivan 


The coliseum darkens and a great 
cheer arises. A rear door admits yellow light 
and a cluster of shadow humans. As they 
approach the arena stage, the audience can 
barely contain itself. 

Can this be the same Crosby, Stills, & 
Nash whose songs of ‘‘love, peace, and gran- 
ola” flowered with Woodstock, ‘way back in 
the’ Sixties? Will the spotlights reveal the 
same musicians who seem to have spent more 
of the intervening years breaking up than 
making music together? 

They slam an opening chord, the lights go 
up, people clap and stomp in time, and Stills 
takes the solo on Nash’s lyrical ode to the 
touring life. 

Decked out in a white jacket, hair still 
blond but balding, Stephen Stills hops heavily 
around the stage between verses, cranking out 
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The Godard series fades in to the sunset on 
Tuesday with Tout Va Bien, which stars 
Jane Fonda and Yves Montand. If you haven’t 
been to see one of the films, go see this one. 
You can impress your friends with discus- 
sions of the innovative tracking shots, the 
overall alienation of Godard’s vison on con- 
temporary society, and the fact that you 


~ snuck in through the side door. Showtimes are 


at 7:30 and 9:30 pm, and it will be shown in 
Thimann 3. $1.00. 


I confess. I love any picture that contains 
Bob Hope, Dorothy Lamour and Bing Crosby. 
Kresge is showing The Road to Bali on 
Wednesday night, and I applaud their choice. 
This was one of the last in the series, made in 
1953, and is totally enjoyable. Bogart makes 
a cameo appearance, and Hope reminds you 
how funny he once was before he got sucked 
into being a Patriotic Institution. Also showing 
is Rob Roy, which I know nothing about. 
Showtimes are at 7 and 9:30, though I don’t 
know what is being shown when. 75 cents, in 
the Town Hall. Sorry I’m such a gold mine of 
information... 


The same night in the College 5 Dining 
Hall, three films on postwar American art are 
being shown, at 8:00 pm, for free. The three 
concern Jasper Johns, Andy Warhol and 


student, and the Press is run by current and 
former UCSC students. The next time some 
transplanted New Yorker starts sneering 
about the cultural wasteland out here, you 
can now sneer something back. 


i ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


WELLES looks at AMARCORD 


If there’s any one name that means ‘Italian 
cinema’ (or ‘European cinema,’ or even ‘art 
cinema’ in general) to most movie goers, it’s 
almost undoubtedly that of Federico Fellini. 
Beginning his career as one of the practition- 
ers of Italian neo-realism, the postwar film 
movement which brought to the screen an 
aura of low down, everyday reality, Fellini 
has continued, in the ensuing years, to create 
movies that comment incisively on modern 
life. His films, though usually set in Italy and 
having Italian characters, deal with universal 
themes, and express them in a brilliant cine- 
matic style. It is this style, imaginative and 
highly personal, which has earned him the 
huge reputation that causes this reviewer to 
be stooping over an Olivetti instead of down- 
town sucking in margaritas. 


This week, the Sash Mill Cinema’s Fellini - 


Festival provides the interested cineaste with 
an opportunity to see some of the director’s 


best. Nights of Cabiria, Juliet of the Spirits, 
and 8 1/2 will be screened; and, as main 
attraction, Amarcord, one of his best and 
most recent (1975) movies. This, if any, is 


-probably the chunk of Fellini to see—one 


doesn’t need to be a Francois Truffaut or even 
a Pauline Kael to feel that one has understood 
the movie and gotten something out of it. 
It’s a highly personal film: the title means 
“I Remember,” and the film is based very 
strongly on Fellini’s memories of his boyhood 
in a small Italian fishing village. As such, it 
tends to be somewhat self-indulgent: there are 
many aspects of it which have little apparent 
significance for anyone except (presumably) 
Fellini himself; and the structure of the film is 
probably more dictated by the whims of his 
memory than by any considerations of drama 


of life, absurdity and misfortune notwith- 
standing. Vitality runs all through it, and is 
seen in many ways: the emphasis laid on the 
passage of the seasons, and the biological 
renewal brought by that (the film spans a year 
in time, and even in the snowbound winter 


by Tom Gartner 


scenes tiny dark shapes of people keep stub- 
bornly moving); the depiction of adolescent 
rites of passage; the presentation of a huge 
and diverse assortment of human experiences: 
and the omnipresence of that movie-Italian - 
feeling of constant bustling, yammering, ges- 
turing, and, of course, making out. The one 
thing hardly anyone does in this movie is sit 
still. 

If there’s a concrete message in Amarcord, 
it has to do with dreams and illusions. The 
villagers, leading small-time but rather satis- 
factory lives, are nonetheless obsessed by 
romantic images of the world outside: thoughts 
of Greta Garbo and pink champagne and the 
house on the Rivera. The reality of the world 
outside, though, is war, as we are periodically 
reminded by the appearance of a mad biker 
who roars violently through the town. 

In other ways, too, Fellini gently contrasts 
the villagers’ illusions with reality: as when a 
young boy, who has worked up a big romantic 
crush on a woman (fat, not to mention mount- 
ainous) who keeps a store, finally makes his 
big move (partly successful) with grotesquely 
comic results; or when the whole town goes 
out in fishing boats to ogle the passage of a 
luxury liner, which washes blindly past in the 
dark. — 

And yet, Fellini isn’t angry or cynical 
about these unattainable romantic visons, but 
wistful—for they are portrayed visually in the 
most beautiful and vivid terms. The ocean 
liner cruises through the night like a massive 
cloud of rainbow jewels; another scene, of an 
imaginary harem, has such clarity in its exotic 
pastel images that the viewer feels transport- 
ed into the magic world which the villagers 
carry in their heads. 


q + it, but it beats muttering dark threats at pre- | -Claes Oldenburg, though the order of presen- or meaning. This is the great strength of the movie—the 
4 M pubescent tricker treaters. At 10:45, Clint | tation has not been announced yet. - Nevertheless, Amarcord is a charming _ incredible vitality and beauty of the visual 
‘ Be Eastwood plays a disc jockey harrassed bya Vicente Aleixandre, winner of the Nobel and frequently beautiful Piece of work, with style. Somehow, Fellini makes film come 
t  =psychotic woman, who I guess is driven to the Prize for Literature this year, is typically great humor and Vitality. It depicts, in an alive and impart a mystical and more-than- 
% brink by the too frequent commercials, in almost unknown in this country. He is Spanish affectionate if slightly satirical way, the potpourri _ lifelike feeling; not only do the images show 
F @ Play Misty For Me. This is the kind of build- pitt ; of life in a village so isolated that it’s barely _us a picture of material things, they also carry 
i 5 up-suspense-for-an-hour-and-then-break-out- ' a close associate of Lorca, Neruda and Alberti aware that World War II is being carried on emotions with the images. The story of 
’  the-ketchup film that goes over real big in | ™ the days before the Spanish Civil War. His nearby. That’s the framework; the director Amarcord alone is pretty good, amusing and 
i  Drive-in’s and prison screenings, but is a | first, and up until this year only, book length fleshes it out with a rich collection of incidents, often touching, with only the- minor flaws 

M pretty good job for what it is. American publication is Destruction or Love both comic and tragic, with characters who already mentioned, but it’s the visuals that 

; published right here in our own redwood are absurd but extremely human and extremely carry the film. They don’t make it the master- 

z Friends of mine who are Japanese ae infested backyard, by the Green Horse Press likeable. piece that a lot of people claim it to be—but 

j @ afficionados (all I have ever seen are the of Santa Cruz. The book was translated by isi jf ; se eimplici : : 
W . Godeillavs: Gamera type) say thet Harikari Stephen Kessler. a former UCSE isncisi, This is the heart of the film: its affirmation they make its simplicity beautiful, and help it 


find and express its meaning. 


You can’t ask for too much more—it’s a 
way to spend a couple of hours and a couple of 
dollars, and not come out with an urge to beat 
up winos on the Mall. 


CHANGES...Crosby, Stills & Nash 


leads reminiscent of Neil Young. David 


Crosby’s hair has also receded—and inay 
even have been cut—but his mustache still 
droops, and his oversized, plaid-covered trunk 
vobs 1o the beat. Graham Nash, who alone 
has stayed thin, strums a guitar. 

‘Love the One You’re With,” a guarante- 
ed crowd-pleaser, is faintly recognizable, suf- 
fering from a lack of the original Latin feeling, 
overly loose Stills’ vocals, and a pointlessly 
repeated verse. But it provokes a noisy ova- 
tion that continues to ripple through ““The Lee 
Shore,” the first of several Crosby songs with 
sailing images. Crowd rowdiness continues 
and the singers have more trouble with har- 
mony on “Just a Song Before I Go,” but such 
is overlooked in thunderous approval for The 
Hit. 

Upward mobility continues as Nash’s deli- 
cate piano frames an “Our House” sing- 
along. But the composer’s simplicity is decep- 
tive; even the rowdies take on a reverent 


silence for “Cathedral,” which stands both as 
the concert’s peak and a monument to a 
tortured search for truth. 

The room darkens for the Crosby-Nash 
composition “To the Last Whale,’ facili- 
tating both a Cousteau film of underwater 
mammals and apparent use of taped vocals 
and orchestral strings. Whales swim and 
frolic, bleed and die, “‘to put the shadow on 
our eyes”’—lest we concert-goers forget. 

When Stephen Stills finally gets center 
Stage to himself, he offers a slow, blue-grey 
piano and sang “The Myth of Sisyphus,” 
then rips through an acoustic medley of 
“Crossroads” and “You Can’t Catch Me” 
that attests to his open-D virtuosity. Crosby 
and Nash rejoin him to add gratifying har- 
mony to Stills’ tortured lyric, “4 & 20.” 
Stephen could have performed such fine new 
songs of suffering as ‘Run From Tears,” but 
doesn’t. Nor does he renounce racism and 
reminiscence about the revolution. 


Instead, the band resolves to “Carry On,” 
Crosby leading the audience’s clapping and 
singing. As Crosby and Nash depart, Stills 
picks up a luminescent twirling toy and heaves 
it mightily; the object falls short of the front 
row. Stephen lumbers off sheepishly behind 
his partners. (His ham has aged, but may 
never be cured.) 

A sustained ovation and a scattering of 
matches bring the band back. ‘“‘Wooden 
Ships” sails majestically through an electric 
storm to prove that Crosby, Stills, and Nash 
are still seaworthy. 

“We are leaving. You don’t need us,”’ so 
they say, but the audience rumbles for another 
50¢ worth. Finally, Nash admonishes every- 
one to “Teach Your Children.” The lights go 
up and thousands sing along. 

It may get harder as you get older, but it’s 
still not impossible. The spotlights showed 
the years all right, but nobody really cared. 
Nor should they have. 
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by Matt Speiser 
Campus Writer’s Guild 

The stage is set, all the props in place. This 
act has run many times before; the only things 
that change are the people who play the 
parts—And the one, the One who plays the 
starring role. 

The stage is America. The play is “Success.” 
And the One is comedian Steve Martin. He 
has stepped front-stage-center with the release 
of his debut album ‘“Let’s Get Small’ on 
Warner Brothers records. 

The album, to those who have seen him in 
any one of his hundreds of TV and personal 
appearances, will seem a pleasant reminder 
of perhaps the funniest comedy around. To 
those who have somehow missed the Martin 
media blitz, the album will have its high 
moments, but will seem absurdly silly and 
unintelligible at times (What is so funny 
about someone saying “‘excuuuuuuuse me?” 

Martin, who got his start writing for the 
original Smothers Brothers’ Show, is a bizarre 
contradiction in terms. Seeing an all-too- 
straight looking, 3-piece Pierre Cardin insur- 
ance agent replica don an arrow-through-the- 
head and lead a banjo sing-along of a folk song 
of no social redeeming value is the essence of 
Martin’s humor. 

Great comedians attempt to bend the rules 
of comedy just short of the breaking point. 
Woody Allen carries his non-sequitors as 
close to the edge as possible. The Marx 
brothers’ slapstick stopped short of insanity. 
But Martin’s non-sequitors and slapstick 
comedy is a parody on the original parody. 
The rules don’t apply. What Steve Martin 
does is transcend the rules; most of his humor 
could not be explained. Don’t ever get your- 
self in the position of trying to describe a 
characteristic Steve Martin routine. The con- 


Let’s 
Get 
Small 


clusion will ultimately be, “I guess you had to 
be there.” 

There are some lines and sketches on this 
album which fall within the normal bound- 
aries of ingenious humor. The 19 minute title 

ut, “Get Small,” bounces from one absurd 
parodic analogy of 1970’s living to another. 
The exercise of simply changing the termin- 
ology of the drug culture from “getting high” 
to “getting small” is carried out successfully. 
He is pulled over by the police and told to get 
in a balloon to see just how small he is. 

In another satire, Martin spoofs the typical 
rags-to-riches stardom climb. When asked, 
“Did you find it hard on the way up in the 
business?” he replies by saying, “Yes. I 
started out at the bottom. I was born a poor 
black child.” 


The other routines completely escape com- 
prehension without, at least, a brief glimpse 
into the Martin mentality. His “Excuuuuuuuse 
Me” routine caused a rash of absurd reactions 
to nagging complaints throughout the country 
after his Saturday Night Live appearance last 
year. Somehow, without the visual support, 
some of the humor is lost in the grooves. 

Martin’s following is growing with extra- 
ordinary speed and this album is doing little to 
cool the trend. To those who can’t grasp the 
humor of the LP, a sure cure would be an 
injection of one of the many Martin TV 
appearances or perhaps a glimpse of his live 
act which will be in the Bay Area this 
December. 

Albums reviewed in City On A Hill are 
broadcast, uninterrupted, Thursdays at 8 pm 
on the KZSC NEW RELEASE SHOW, 88.1 
F.M. 


LIVE AT KUUMBWA 


by A. Daniell 


Since opening this summer, the Kuumbwa 
Jazz Center at 320 Cedar Street, has been 
presenting the best in live jazz at popular 
prices in a relaxed up-close setting, and this 
prices in a relaxed up-close setting. This 
weekend was no exception, with the Santa 
Cruz Big Band’s debut on Friday night, the 
Martha Young Trio Saturday, and the David 


Grisman Quintet Sunday. The first and last 
of these, which I happened to catch, give a 
good idea of the range of Kuumbwa’s offerings. 


Co-led by trumpeter/arranger Ray brown, 


formerly with the Stan Kenton Band and now 
taching jazz at Cabrillo, and trombonist/ar- 
ranger Jaxon Stock, formerly a music instructor 


’ at Berkeley, the Santa Cruz Big Band is a 


ding: credit: Debby B vis 
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ROCKIN 
TONIGHT 


by Erik Nelson 


I won’t say that I ever called Elvis the 
King. But I cried when I heard that he had 
cied. I still haven’t figured out exactly why, 
but I think it had something to do with the fact 
that it underscored in black and white head- 
lines how vulnerable legends can be, and how 
by the act of dying some mythic figures can 
remind all of us how human and perishable 
we really are. 

Too many slick magazines have dwelled on 
the Elvis story for me to do it here. But this 
week we have the chance to see Elvis, the 
Hound Dog, as he was before he lost his bite. 


Jailhouse Rock (tobe shown at Stevenson 
on Thursday night) is one of Presley’s earliest 
movies, and one of his best. He never had the 
discipline to really do much more than mug 
his way through tepid plots in order to get to 
what really mattered to him and his audience, 
the music. But Jailhouse Rock has its dra- 
matic moments, too. When Elvis is finally 
handed a guitar and asked to sing to the sullen 
convicts, a miracle (and that’s what movies 
are all about, aren’t they?) happens. With a 
quick flip of the cowlick and an arrogantly 
powerful smirk, Rock n’ Roll history is created 
before our eyes, and the charisma that drove 
so many people to Memphis last month 
stands just behind what could have been just 
another rockabilly ballad. It isn’t, and the 
singer’s gift for transforming any tune into an 
instantly identifiable piece of Elvis lore comes 
through with amplified wailing. 


it is a pity that the necrophiliac leeches 
have descended on the Presley myth. The 
instant exhaltation of a lackluster crooner like 
Jim Croce is an indication of how easy it is to 
suddenly treasure something that before had 
been languishing in a bargain bin. With a 


powerful, professional ensemble of 19 of the 
finest jazz musicians in the area, drawn 
primarily from Santa Cruz but with some 
members commuting from Redwood City and 
Monterrey. A majority of the players are in 
their early twenties, while two young lions of 
the brass section, Louis Fasman on lead 
trumpet and Dan Marcus on lead trombone, 
have just recently graduated from high school. 

Among the many highlights were: Ray 
Brown’s noodling flugelhorn lines spinning 
sweetly unperturbed through the shrieking, 
bursting aural firefight on “Stella By Starlight;” 


‘Frank Leo’s soulful alto on “Body and Soul;”’ 


Paul Contos’ extended flute solo in Gen. 
Mojo; Bill Armstrong’s soaring trumpet on 
the ballad “Angel Eyes;”’ and throughout, the 
impeccable drumming of Russ Tincher and 
the scorching high-note work of Louis Fasman. 


DAVE GRISMAN 


They used to call it “Dawg music,” f 
suppose because of its resemblance to a 
country-bred dog of uncertain parentage; but 
now they call the mixture of bluegrass and. 
jazz string-band music the David Grisman 
Quintet and overflow at the door howling for 
more. It was SRO and then some at both 
shows Sunday night, and I swear if Kuumbwa’s 
concerts grow any more popular they’! have 
to start tegring out the walls to make room. 

Opening with a delicately-hued number of 
unmistakably oriental persuasion (‘‘a little 
country tune...called ‘Japan’ ’’) and ending 
with an encore of “Dog’s Bone” and “Limehouse 
Blues,”’ the Quintet displayed the remarkable 
versatility of a good bluegrass band. The 
bluesy-jazz of “Pneumonia” followed by the 
shuffle of “Swing 51°’ got me to thinking on 
the close connections between bluegrass and 


Vane (We wore aman, 
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figure of the stature of Elvis, the seemingly 
endless series of “Specially Priced Fantastic 
Momentos of The King” that have reared 
their ugly head on late night television, are 
only the beginning. It is a pity, for Elvis and 
his music should be appreciated not because 
it is a charming relic of the Eisenhower Era, 
nor because Jeff Beck did All Shook Up, or 
because the creator can no longer create. It 
should be treasured for moments like the few 
captured in Jailhouse Rock, when the shy 
kid from Tennessee took up the world’s offer, 
put on the crown, and just sang, as only he 
could do. That was, and is, enough. 

The peculiar fascination that American 
culture has always had with stars and falling 
stars was wrapped up into the Presley legend. 
He bore his imposed crown gracefully over 
the years, despite what the Inquirer now 
says, and his battlé with the weight of that 
crown tured into a death struggle before he 
or anyone else could stop it. 

I never did call Elvis the King, but I cried 
when he died. I guess it’s just because falling 
stars leave such big holes when they land 


jazz. Listening to Daryl Anger’s violin I was 
thinking of Stephane Grapelli and the “Hot 
Jazz” of Paris in the ‘30’s, and when, a few 
tunes later Grisman announced a Django 
Reinhardt tune, “Minor Swing,’ I had it 
figured out. The elements characteristic of 
the Hot Jazz style, bright two-beat up-tempo 
and rapid chord changes, are indigenous to 
the bluegrass tradition, as is the colaborative 
the bluegrass tradition, as is the collaborative 
nature of the group-playing and the promi- 
nence of solo improvisation. So there you 
have it: the elements of a highly-refined form 
of indigenous American improvisatory music 
that would inevitably come to merge with that 
other great indigenous American improvisa- 
tory music, jazz. All that was needed was 
time, musical maturation, and the imagina- 
tion of the Grisman Quintet, consisting of 
Santa Cruz violinist DarylAnger, Todd Phillips 
of Las Gatos on mandolin; David Grisman, 
mandolin and arranging; Bill Atameek bass; 
and Tony Rice on guitar. 


All five turned in hot and swinging solos, 
but Tony Rice in particular astonished the 
audience with his liquid lightening guitar 
work, prompting two Dawg aficionados near 
me to describe him as “a cross between doc 
Watson and Clarence White.” 

While thanking the audience for the warm 
response, Grisman commented on the good 
vibes of the Kuumbwa atmosphere, asking, 
‘How many people like it here better than the 
Catalyst?”’ and receiving a unanimous shout 
of Amen to that brother. Then he announced 
that the Quintet will be appearing at the 
Civic, Nov. 10, with...the Earl Scruggs Review; 
and on that happy note launched off into their 
to encore numbers. 
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Y LOW COST 
: Auto 
insurance 


} for College Students 
ty and Youthful Drivers 


insurance 
(a CALL 


427-3272 


4 CAMPUS INSURANCE 
e 303 Water Street 


his (near the corner of 
€; Ocean Street) 


{ UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES 
PRESENTS 
A Very Special Evening 
: with Dazzling Brazilian Folk Harpist 
|_| JESSE _PESSOA 


a 


Accompanied by Santa Cruz Guitarist 


Richard Stover 


IN CONCERT AT 


KRESGE TOWN HALL, UCSC 
8 PM FRIDAY NOVEMBER 4th 


$2.00 Students/Elders $3.00 General 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT UCSC BOX OFFICE 
AND SANTA CRUZ BOX OFFICE 


This Is A Rug Concert 
B:Y-O:P > 
(BRING YOUR OWN PILLOW) 


“Sunday, March 12, 1978 
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UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES 
AND THE SANTA CRUZ CLASSICAL 
GUITAR SOCIETY present 


GEORGE SAKELLARIOU 


The First in a Series of Classical Guitar Concerts 


Program 
Fernando Sor 
J.S. Bach 
Agustin Barrios 
F. Couperin 
H. Villa-Lobos 
Darius Milhaud 
Enrique Granados 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
OCTOBER 30, 1977 


3:00 PM 
THIMANN LECTURE HALL 3, UCSC 
$2.00 Student/Elders, $3.00 General. 
Tickets At The Door 


Upcoming Concerts 

Saturday, November 19,1977. Ako Ito & Henri Dorigny 

Sunday, January 22, 1978 Spencer Burleson 

Sunday, February 12, 1978 Philip Rosheger 

Ken Brown 
Guy Horn 


Introduction and Allegro 

Suite in D Major, BWV 1007 
Four South American Pieces 

Les Barricades Mysterieuses 
Prelude V and Etude XI 
Segoviana 

Andaluza and La Maja de Goya 


Sunday, April 16, 1978 


WEEKNIGHTS~ 


Send ohly two dollars (to cover 
postage) for your copy of our 
latest mail-order catalog of over 
7,000 research papers. 


© Quelity Unsurpessed 
© Fest, Dependable Service 
© Speeches, Reporte, etc. 
All Materials Sold 
For Research Assistance Only 
AUTHORS’ RESEARCH SERVICES INC 
\| 407 Soutn Dearborn Street. Suite 600 
Chicago, Iilinors 60605 
312-822-0300 


TUES THRU FRI830 SAT 7&10/ SUN 3&7 30 
PHONE PURCHASE TICKETS WITH B/A. VISA. M/C 


little fox theatre 
533 pacif 


ic avenue 
san francisco 


396-2707 


“It’s not the meat (its the motion).” 
Omnivorous, easy going newspaper 
editor urgently needs space in semi- 
quiet considerate household. Must 
move soon—office floor is most 
uncomfortable. Call Eric at x2430. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


PAGE STEGNER’S 
NEW NOVEL 


SPORTS CAR 
MENOPAUSE 


PUBLISHED BY LITTLE BROWN 


ONLY $8.95 


1111 PACIFIC AVENUE 425-1111 


vr 
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THE TANGLED wrp| 


Campus Writers’ Guild 


A GOOD BOOK...Answers to some of the questions I’ve 
received are contained in a_ little booklet called 
SUREAUCRACY SIMPLIFIED put together by: and avail- 
able at the Office of the Registrar. Actually, the booklet is 
mistitled—since the booklet doesn’t really simplify the bu- 
reaucracy, it just helps the student wade through the muck with 
less difficulty. 

TWO EXAMPLES of the kinds of questions the booklet can 
answer are: Is the ‘‘no record”’ I received last quarter really not 
on my record? and can I get a bad evaluation removed from my 
file? 

When a student does not pass a class, the only place this fact 
is recorded is on the ‘End of Term Course Report.”’ This is an 
internal university document which transmits from the instruct- 
or to the Registrar the names of those who did and didn’t pass 
the class. There will not be any indication of the class on the 
transcripts of those who did not pass. Those of you who’ve 
noticed an NR on the copy of your unofficial transcript you get 
each quarter should know that the NR doesn’t stand for no 
record. It just means that your teacher didn’t get the course 
report into the Registrar on time, so the Registrar didn’t know 
whether or not you passed the class at the time the transcripts 
were prepared. : 

If you receive an “unpleasant” evaluation and want it 
changed or removed from your file...good luck!!! First of all, talk 
to the course instructor. He/she can change it if she/he agrees 
that an error was made in writing the evaluation. If that fails, go 
to your provost. The provost is supposed to hear your complaint 
and help you work out your differences with your instructor. At 
this point, the only considerations that are valid (according to 
Academic Senate regulations) are claims that the evaluation is 
“irresponsible” or contains ‘“‘observations unrelated to course 
performance.” If the provost’s involvement is unable to resolve 


the problem, there is a formal Academic Senate grievance 
procedure (described in BUREAUCRACY SIMPLIFIED on 


page 14), which I won’t go into here. One thing not mentioned 
by the booklet that I learned from a very reliable source is that a 
provost may delete an evaluation from any copies of transcripts 
sent outside the campus. (Transcripts are sent out from col- 
leges, not from the Registrar.) I’ve also heard rumors of other 
ways evaluations can be or have been dropped. Please let me 
know about any with which you are familiar. 

I PROMISED TO TELL YOU why various petitions cost 
what they do. I began with Assistant Registrar Nancy Pascal, 
who was most helpful; but, alas, she couldn’t answer my 
question. She informed me that these things were determined at 
University Hall (the UC’s central administration) in Berkeley. I' 
began by calling the UC Budget Office...five referrals later I 
was informed that the answer to my question was available back 
here at UCSC. (This is not to say that the decisions were not 
made on this question a’ University Hall; only that I could get 
an explanation at UCSC.) 

In the UCSC Budget Office I found the magical book I 
needed—it’s called the PLANNING AND BUDGET 
MANUAL. This manual has a section with a little blurb on 
each fee charged to students, including an explanation of the 
“‘purpose”’ of each fee. Here are some excerpts from the 
manual: ““Transcript of Records Fee. ($2) Purpose: To cover 
the costs of transcript reproduction and mailing.” “‘Late Filing 
of Study List. ($10) Purpose: To cover the costs of this 
processing function and to encourage students to comply with 
University Regulations.” ““Credit By Examination. ($5) Pur- 
pose: To cover costs of handling petitions for credit by exam— 
both registrar and departmental workload costs.” ‘‘Late Regis- 
tration. ($25) Purpose: To provide income to cover costs of the 
late registration processing function...includes the handling on 
an individual basis, rather than normal machine operations, all 
the forms and materials of late registration.” 

I know this is a little dull—but it answers the question (sort 
of). Clearly, these fees are intended to cover costs and en- 
courage meeting deadlines. One has to wonder whether the 
costs of some of these functions are the same here as at UCLA, 
for instance...and whether it really takes $25 to cover the cost of 
a late registration. I chose not to pursue these wonderings for a 
very simple reason: It would have meant more dealings with the 
Berkeley bureaucracy. Need I say more? 

HOORAY FOR McHenry Library. The library regularly 
posts (on a bulletin board by the circulation desk) answers to 
library-users questions about library functions...other bureauc- 
racies, please take note. You might put me out of business (but I 
doubt it). 

NEXT WEEK...we’ll ask why “they” moved the campus 
Post Office to Applied Sciences (had you found it yet?). And 
we'll plunge into a mysterious Health Center occurrence. I’m 
still looking forward to hearing from you. (Leave your message 
at City on a Hill, ext. 2430). 
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COLLEGIATE 
RESEARCH 
PAPERS 


RESEARCH 
Assistance 
ALL SUBJECTS 


Crnoose from our library of 7,000 topics. 
All papere have been prepared by our 
staff of professional writers to ineure 
excellence. Bend 61.00 (ay mail 
postage) for the current edition of our 
mail order catalog. 

(SSP SSS ED CRED EN ED OF EE ES RENN SE EE Oe OER 
BDUCATIONAL SYOTEMS 

P.O, Box 25016-6, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 000268 


Name : 
We alse provide original | Addrese 
aie, | on 

a n 
avsletence also avaliable. State____ Zip 


WHY NOT SPEND NEXT JAN, 
EPA TO. MAY ON AN INTERNSIEP IN 
LONDON? 


Places uvailale in the following: 


Our broad range of programs provides an umbrella of test 
ing know-how that enables us to offer the best preparation 
avaii3b/e. no matter which course 1s taken Over 38 years 
of expenence and success Small classes Voluminous 
home study materials Courses that are constantly up 
dated Permanent centers open days evenings & week 
ends all year Complete tape faciittes for review of class 
lessons and for use of supplementary matenals Make ups 
for missed lessons al our centers 


Zan Francisco Berkeley 


(418) 433-1763 
Palo Alto 
Center 
(418) 327-0841 


TEST PREPARATION SPECIALISTS SINCE Hine “as 
CERTERS IN MAJOR US CITES 


BAKKE: CLASS NOT RACES 


Research Labs. of Touching Hospitals Misaenit titniicas Deck H 
\< RY C1z¢ sTYLK AND COW!WR Reon se inline Many shy te froin nate determination 
é : ° ear eAS a Se te because the term ‘‘class struggle” is seen as 


rhetoric, but in—asmuch as our institutions are 
be resolved. The struggle continues. 


(Interns take two weademic courses) 


Mas ford, 


COST: $1.815. — board, lodging. tuition (airtare not included) 


CONTACT: fan Walton. €rowe College. for full detatls. 


or write to BP AL PO Box EERO) Peas NAY 


ORGANISERS & ADMINISTRATORS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS ABROAD 


COME TO UNCLE GAYLORD'S ~ 


IceCream | 
Masquerade 


aed 


Saturday night /, .- 
October 29 


starting at / p.m. 


WINE, IMPORTED BEER, 
and CHAMPAGNE 


s| national news 


Duke, Grand Dragon of the 
Knights of the Ky. Klux Klan, 
Tuesday announced the official 
beginning of the, ‘‘Klan Border 
Watch.”’ 

“We will be here as long as it 


eat Se la 
e ille ew problem, . 
the ar i¢ te det of the 


white supremacist group. 


And, for the ptince who | 
maybe the world’s 
‘eligible bachelor, there are 


* FREE HAND CRANKED ICE CREAM 


* APPLE BOBBING 


* PRIZES FOR HALLOWEEN GAMES 


* FREE DRAWING FOR ICE CREAM 
& OLD UNCLE GAYLORD T-SHIRTS 


bred 


“AS a consequence, long: 
term interest rates, 

nowadays are extremely sensi- 
tive to expectations, have re- 
mained substantially stable,”’ 
he said. 


COME IN ALL WEEKEND 


FRIDAY THROUGH MONDAY 
for Specials on Pumpkin Raisin I|ce Cream 
and Anise Tea 


Use SAT ORBD’S 


OLD FASHIONED ICE CREAM PARLOR & CAFE ESPRESSO 


NOON to MIDNIGHT 
(a peaneaudes nu) EVERY DAY! 


“Catch of the Day’’ Seafood Dinners 
and Vegetarian Specials Daily 


reported 
winging a quick contract settle- 
ment. - 
‘rhe unspoken rule is ‘‘do 
nothing.” 
If your friend’s mate ran off 
with somebody else, <on- 


.gratulations are certainlv out 
order 


SKIP ALL THE ABOVE! 


OPEN 5-11 (Except Mon.) 


2019 N. Pacific Ave., Santa Cruz 
For Reservations Call 425-1441 
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( Tues.:Sat. 10-6 Thurs. ‘til 8p.m. ° Baskin- obbins 
| : KINKO’S BAKER'S BIKE-RY he| remembers tie, 
: ’ ° *. 
F : : f 6 oe 
509 CEDAR STREET ON) Rare reareres je Mud Pies Paws") 
425-1177 ¢ new and used sales ' iy Ae. AS» j 
} - rentals and backpacks ’ 
24 copies overniaht *repairs on all makes 
\ 17 Camp Evers Lane ‘ 
Scotts Valley 438-3928 


wy 84x 11 \@) 


loose sheets only 


OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 31 


“photos taken...passport, news 
candid and 1.0. 
“student and faculty discounts 


*24 hour service on photos 


S®@eeseovoeervr OO 


Sooty na orks 


Aug ores ak 


e 
: >|  BASKIN-ROBBING 
; MEN! WOMEN! ee ) 
omnis a= | 2) ICE CREAM STORE 
F American. Foreign. No exp- e 
j erience equi es. Excellent te 
: pay. Worldwide travel. Sum- 1218 Mission Street, Santa Cruz 
*! The Fuy FX is the t truly high tidelity mer iad ox career, Send $3 13 e 1604 41st A Ca i 
if »ot yielding exceptional cla Box 2049, Port Angeles e s venue, pitoia 
ay sound. The new Fu: Washington 98362. ; (next to Orchard Supply Hardware) 
Sy tion repre 
‘ Fenevere O08 0% 0% 0% 
* 
4 
. 
ig ht 
SKA 
¢ l 
j 7 Fuji s exclusive binder allows especial 
| y dense icking and virtually 
} eliminates drop-outs potatoes Obrien ~fresh fruit bar = fresh muffins ds jour 
é )Precision slitting to incredibly close . aaa y Bone 
’ and flat tolerances for precise winding in And if ym please ihe of the Fe lowing: 
all mod 
Eien ist 2a ins ne ee FRENCH TOAST 2.25 
j or pro eSsi na! quai y casset e recor Te lar est egg ~ dipped, butter - fried toast 
ing, select the Fuji FX unmatched by any in captivity A sculpture of the Rocky 
A gute: saskeiie Mountains in bread. 
i Sag iy 
| APPLE BLINTZ 2.75 
j Two lovely little crepes cuddle a mound 
of fresh-stewed apples with raisins and 
‘ nuts, Sour cream. 
id 
SPINACH & MUSHROOM CREPE 2.95 
‘Two ete ulead with spinach and mushrooms 
topped with a rich cheese sauce. 
’ LORRAINE : 375 
Fluffed eggs, crisp bacon , chives, cream 
, and Swiss cheese in a stirring drama of 
‘ love, passion , and quite a few calories. 
} 
Y BGGS McBAR & GRILLE 3.95 
‘ Two contentedly coddled cags lay astride 
i a toasted muffin with a blanket of 


finishing 


*we do our own black and 
white processing 35mm 


: ; So delicious. it won a Gold Medal at The e 
Saleen, Senaye res California State Fair. The Mud Pie Take one 
ss dead home. Whole, or by the slice Your childhood 
pastime is now a 31derful dessert @ 


The Camere Shep 
119 Weingut Avenve Sante Crus 4237109 


en oe ee 


Everyone grew up making mud pies. but not like 
this! Our crisp crust holds Jamoca" Almond 
Fudge Ice Cream, Hot Fudge layers and more 


dwarf shrimps and Hollandaise. 


SON OF EGGS McBAR & GRILLE 


More co eee ly 
Hollandaise shield a petite “top sirloin from 
the harsh realities of life Ona muffin of course 


4.95 
coddled eggs and a veil of 


two me sr ew ween eee = eee : ’ 
ALS .EREREREEVERE IVP EERE Be Cees eve ee KEK ORS PEP LOE 


oe £\ ¢ DRINK REPERTOIRE 
Py : The Strawberry Datquiri 
(2 L£08 Dt The Bandana Daiquiri 
| The Banana Creme Frappe 
y : The Ramos Fizz 

: NLU See 


RAGTIME 


by David Arenson 

...AND WHAT IS Lt. Huffman of our very own campus 
police force doing with two big marijuana plants in his Cook 
House office? Ostensibly “confiscated” early in the school 
year, the plants are reportedly getting a bit ragged and 
yellow. What are campus police to do ina situation like this? 
Well, for starters they could move the plants by the 
window... 

TIE LINES, which we all know and love, will enter anew 
phase of being after December 19. You will only be able to 
make toll free calJs to other UC campuses and all other calls 
you can now make for free will cost actual money at a 
reduced rate... 

CHRIS MACAAN, former assistant professor of philo- 
sophy on this campus, was denied tenure last year primarily 
because of the alleged inadequacy of his main research 
project, a manuscript called “An Interpretive Study of 
Kant’s Philosophy.” That allegedly inadequate piece of 
research is now being published by Oxford University 
Press, which is perhaps the world’s most pretigious publish- 
er of academic works. Why the tenure review committee 
really did what they did, we’ll never know, but Macaan 
seems to be doing quite well on his own... 

INDIAN PRIME Minister Morarji Desai wants to 
prohibit the drinking of alcoholic beverages in his nation of 
over 600 million people, but his own drinking habits have 
come under question lately. Every morning, the 82 year old 
head of state drinks a six to eight ounce glass of his own 
urine. “‘It’s very, very good for you” Desai said in an 
interview with an English reporter. Desai, a disciple of the 
simple life of Mohandas Gandhi, claims he’s never had a 
serious illness in his life. He also massages himself from 
head to waist with urine, claiming “It’s very effective for 
aches.” In addition, he sees control of his sex drive as vitally 
important to good health and has not had sex since 1928, 
although he continues to live with his wife... 

SPEAKING OF HEADS OF STATE, South African 
Prime Minister Balthazar Johannes Vorster is continuing to 
make sure that his country roars right into the thirteen 
century. Last week he cracked down on black-owned 
newspapers, the right to free speech and assembly and other 
tedious democratic frills. Vorster, who was imprisoned 
during World War II for supporting Hitler, claims he took 
those harsh actions because blacks are fostering a hate 
campaign against whites. Even Jimmy Carter was upset 
enough by this to give Vorster’s regime a diplomatic slap in 
the face by temporarily recalling our ambassador to Pretoria 
“for consultation.” But the people living in starvation in the 
“independent homelands” (bantustans) would probably tell 
you he deserves one big, swift and undiplomatic kick in the 
ass, which he will no doubt get within the next decade...keep 
up the good investments, regents. 

SPEAKING OF TURKEYS, the annual “Turkey Tech 
Grand Prix”’ will be held on Saturday, Nov. 5, in Turlock, 
which is somewhere over near Fresno. Sponsored by Cal 
State Stanislaus and the Turlock Chamber of Commerce, a 
ten dollar entry fee gives you a chance to engage in harness 
turkey racing and a chance to win the $250 grand prize. 
Drop by the Stnehouse and I'll give you an entry blank. The 
event is described as taking place on ‘‘a specially designed 
speedway track” and jockeys ‘‘will lead and inspire harnes- 
sed turkeys to the finish line, maneuvering them by and 
through special obstacles.’ Someday the turkeys of the 
world will unite and overthrow us and we will regret all this. 
It’s all part of the International Turkey Conspiracy. They're 
already at work in Santa Cruz, seeking to recall three county 
supervisors... 

FINALLY, THE University Department of Farcical 
Affairs is at it again, most recently recommending the 
construction of anew UC campus. ‘“‘Well, we'd like to build 
it somewhere foreign so students could study abroad without 
leaving the UC system,”’ said an anonymous spokes- 
person,’ and we thought maybe Orange County would be 
nice, although Johannesburg has terrific weather.” The 
decision will not be made until after the Regents Committee 
on Committee Appointments makes its recommendations to 
the Regents Committee on Discussion of Committee 
Appointments and they in turn form a Regents Committee to 


_ Approve Committee Appointments, which will in turn 


appoint regents to a Regents Standing Committee on 
Possible Meeting Times and all this should be worked out 
“soon” says Regent William Frisbone Chopsanblenz, who 
was first appointed back when whats-his-name was governor, 
the one before Jerry Brown. Ronald something. McDonald’. 
Yeah, I'm pretty sure it's McDonald’... 
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Hugo’s Armenian 
Deli & Restaurant 


AUTHENTIC ARMENIAN CUISINE |. 


Se 


423-4051 


Meat and Vegetarian 
Lunches and Dinners start at $1.50 


Sandwiches $1.20-2.00 LIVE ENTERTAINMENT ON WEEKENDS 
Shish Kebob Sandwiches $2.50 : 
Beer---.--Wine 


HAPPY HOUR FRI. NIGHT 5-7 p.m. ONLY 


Available for banquets on Sundays 
Catering Also 


BEERS 10¢ A GLASS 
75¢ A PITCHER 


OPEN MON.-SAT. 11 to 10 
Closéd Sunday 


2332 Mission St. 


423.5536 


Ape yes 
S 7 SANTA CRUZ LAW CENTE ,) 7 


a non-profit, tax-exempt corporation 


429-1855 
A low cost legal clinic serving low 
and middle income persons who 
are unable to afford a private attorney 


*Monday-Thursday 1 1lam-9pm 
‘Friday 1lam-10pm 
‘Saturday 9am-10pm 
‘Sunday 9am-9pm 

| Ee aa 


341 Ocean Street, Santa Cruz 


Have you ever tried a 
comfortable boot? 


KINKO’S 


509 CEDAR STREET 
425-1177 


. Seca oT 
SHATK1 has one for you 
SHATKI/ boots and shoes at 


your only complete BIRKENSTOCK STORE 
free foot massage 


\ | 2%¢ copies overnight j 


8% x 11 


&) \@ 


OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 31 


loose sheets only 


BIRKENSTOCK FOOTPRINTS 


49 RANCHO DEL MAR 
688-8007 10-6 Mon.-Sat. 


APTOS, CA. 
12-5 Sun. 


Library Copy Service 
CASH JOBS WELCOME, LARGE OR SMALL 
Xeroxing and Binding 
Operator—run and self-service machines 


Library 429-2919 


SUNNY ACRE 


in a country atmosphere. A 6 year old 
quality constructed 2 bedroom, 2 bath 
home. It features wood exterior, shake 
roof, tile kitchen.and baths. Very spa 

Cious rooms. On one all usable acre 

with fruit orchard, plenty of clear water 
plus sprinkler system. For the Winemaker, 
seven different varieties of grapes. $75,000. 


“1 
NEW YORK CHARTER 
Round Trip $225 


GRAHAM 
& COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE 


_ 4421 Soquel Drive, Soquel 
476-9191 


VISIT: 


Chris Sloan 
UCSC Travel Advisor 


Mon.-Thurs. 
1+-12:30 & 2:30—5 


Campus Activities Office 
dbove the Whole Farth Revi 


425-1481 


Bargain Flights 
to Europe 


Round Trip 
$327 to $444 


g 
i 
| 
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CLEARANCE SALE! 


SEVERAL STYLES OF on 
INDIGO DENIMS sale 
now for 


TEE--SHIRTS 


terrific variety of at & 
solid and striped only © 


COTTON T-SHIRTS 


Crd THE LATEST IN BOUTIQUE FASHIONS 


1012 PACIFIC AVE. 423-6561 MON.-TH. 10-5:30 FRI..SAT. 10-6 


Were all the bank 
a student needs. 


If you’re looking for the bank that can do the most for you, chances 
are you'll be looking into Bank of America. 


You see, quite frankly, we want to be your bank. But we know 


it's not what we want that matters. What matters is what you want. 
We offer a complete range of basic student banking services: And that's why we're hoping we can help you learn more 
College Plan® Checking. Personal Choice Savings Plans, and if you about banking. 
qualify, Student BankAmericard® Visa® overdraft protection, We figure the more you know about it, the more you're going 
and more. to want to bank with the bank that can do you the most good, both 
Including Consumer Information Reports to provide you with in school and after. { 
the kind of straight-to-the-point facts you need to know about Quite a few Californians think that's us. If you look into it j 
paring establishing credit, financing an education, and many thoroughly enough, we think you'll agree. 
other subjects. 
Our Reports cover a range of topics. And you can pick up your Depend on us. More California college students do. ‘ 
copies free at any one of our branches. Without obligation. Bi M 
BANKOF AMERICA : : 
BANK OF AMERICA NT&SA. MEMBER FDIC 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


I need a RIDE back to SC from 
UC Berkeley late afternoons every 
Tuesday or Thursday. Share gas. 
Call 425-0476. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK. 
Charter flights $229 roundtrip. Call 
Chris Sloan, Campus Travel Advisor. 
Mon-Thurs 2:30-5:00 
Campus Activities Office (above 
Whole Earth) 425-1481. 


TYPING: Professional typist will 
prepare your manuscript, thesis, or 
term paper quickly, beautifully. 
Minor editing included. Pickup/ 
Delivery available. 423-6790. 


The Asparagus is extra—Non- 
Vegetarian Vietnamese refugee news- 
paper editor urgently needs space.in 
semi-quiet considerate household. 
Must move soon as’ relocation camp 
will close soon. Please call x2430. 


COSMOLOGIA 
THE SCIENCE OF 
MAGICAL BEING 
Before you lies the adventure of 
striving toward a new level of self 
perfection. Cosmologia presents a 
wholistic way of thinking or viewing 
the universal system —God. Through 
this change of mind you may discover 
the strength that lies within you! 

So join us in a transcendental flight 
to reality. 

Evening classes are now offered 
free, to the ‘free-minded’. Volume I of 
the “Seven Book Series” is also 
presented free at the first class. 

For further information and reser- 
vation, please call 438-0664. 


Naturally, no one person is going to “solve” the 
energy problem singlehandedly; it’s going to take a 
lot of concerned people, working together, to even 
begin to solve the problems of fuel conservation, 
wild life preservation, recycling, smog-free rapid 
transit, fume incineration and water purification. 

The thing is...as concerned as we are about these 
problems, and others, at PG&E we dont think 
“concern” is enough. The concern has to motivate 
action. And that’s what were coming to grips with. 
Here-and-now, how-to realities. 

So, if you're a “how-to” person, a person whos 
more than an idealistic abstractionist, there may be 
an opportunity for you with us to work toward 
| solutions to problems that concern you. 

Sure, we've got the establishment benefits that 
, make life a little easier to cope with, like good pay 
and employee benefits. But we've also got the 
things that make life worth living. Realistic 
challenges. 

If youre a graduating civil, electrical or 
mechanical engineer, and you've never thought 
about working for (and/or with) us before, . 
give us a thought. Send your resume to John 
Clemson at PG&E's Professional Employment 
Office, 245 Market Street, PGE 


San Francisco, CA 94106. An Equal Opportunity Employer —men and women 


Beginning Jazz Dance taught by 
Marlene Hoffman Tuesday Evenings 
7:30-9:00. Nov. 1-Dec. 6 
YWCA, 303 Walnut. 
426-3062 


PRESSed for time—involuntarily 
nomadic newspaper editor seeks 
space in well-balanced considerate 
student household. Will consider all 
offers, as long as they're offered soon. 
Call Eric at x2430 


WRITING SERVICES. Editing. 

research writing, thesis consultation. 

Most subjects. Qualified writers. 
Tele: 423-7534. 


BE TS cine ent TE te 


Sharp RT1155 Cassette Deck. 
Has auto program search system. 
2 weeks old. New $190, selling for 


60. 
Joe x2664, 427-3434. 


Typing. 423-6790 Debra Damon. 
Court Referral Asst-Watsonville 
Knowledge of | Watsonville-low 
income community. Commitment to 
Alternatives to Crim. Justice System 
Bi-Lingual required. 27 1/2 hour 
Bi-linqual required : 
27 1/2 hr week 
Salary beginning $4.14-$4.62/hour 


Apply: Volunteer Service Center 

Santa Cruz—1105 Emeline Ave 

Watsonville—406 Main Rm 312 
Deadline Nov. 9. 728-1248 


Typing: big papers. little papers, 
what have you. Can correct spelling. 
‘English, punctuation, etc. 

Call Coralee at 425-0918 


“The LORD is my strength and song. 
And He has become my salvation. 
This is my GOD. and I will praise 
Him. my father’s GOD, and I will 
extol Him.” 

(Exodus 15:2) 


wanted immediately! 
Work at home—no experience 
necessary—excellent’ pay. Write: 
American Service, 8350 Park Lane, 
Suite 269, Dallas TX 75231. 
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BARTELL’S BODY SHOP 


Specializing In Collision Repair 
217 McPHERSON ST. 426-5552 


“D.LY.” PARTS HEADQUARTERS . 


Poor Richard's 


USE OUR FREE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


P _— (We Also Rent Tools) 
FOREIGN Open Til 6:00 P.M. DOMESTIC 


521 FRONT STREET (behind Del Mar Theatre) 


or SAVE BUCKS 


the ART—CRAFT-—SCHOOL 


SUPPLIES 425-1991 Jf == | I | So Me | 
© eave prices crreTivE THRU NOVEMBER 3 rd | | oe a 99008 | 


SAVE 
30% 


ON CUSTOM 
FRAMING 
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by Jay Collins 


’ FLAIR PENS 


-59 value 


1.B.M. I 
Bond Quality NO Minimum 


COPIES 


»6.98 mfrs. 
sugg. list 


BINDER PAPER 


.69 


t 
ae Fast Service pt ¢ YSSE a Stones concert 
narrow Legal or Letter every night 

with 21 of their biggest 


hits! 


HOT ROCKS now 

available! This higher 
priced album is specially E™ 

priced for you! ! * Brown Sugar © Wild Horses ¢ Gimme te: 


.79 value 


ACADEMY 
WATERCOLORS 


.59 


.25 oz tube 


MAT BOARD 


$1.49 


per sheet 


Time ts 
ler My Thumb 


choose from 
40 colors 


TEXAS 
INSTRUMENTS 


CALCULATOR 


STAIN GLASS 


with memory 


"$15.88 


ul 510 Pacific Garden Mall 


green, clear, blue 
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